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Temples'and Dwellings exca- 
‘@ Mountain of Granite, and 


1824. ‘ 
wat detailed description of 
Soe cer ‘emples at Elora 
been ‘given to. , would be mat- 
of astonishment were they situated in any 
é ofthe earth except India. But 
aities of that country are as 


J.B 


Of Aate,..however, q better. 

up, and; Britain has begua 

to India which 

rtance,claims. We are 

ou ul teraee the present 

» thedgh wsitten.im a rambling 

sort of tashion, as a straight-forward soldier 


ae ie aang 
s jousfacts, and supplies a more 
i of, Elora 

we he t with in the Eastern 


tons. oe Be 
is si abont 260 miles from Bom- 
bay, 650. from Madres, and above 1000 frow 
Calcutta. Captain Seely travélled to.it from 
the first-mentioned ney ; and his,route, 
' ing Poona, Ahmed-npggur, Toka, Au- 
rungabad, and Dowlutabad, is not the teast 
‘agreeable portion of ‘his volume, . Indeed it 
is that from which we must chiefly take our 
illustrative se‘ections; for the details respect- 
ing the Caverns.are so interwoven with plans 
and plates, that.we find it impossible to con- 
vey any idea of them to our readers by li- 
terary extracts, .- , iy, 
The author possessed one essential quality, 
that of entliusiasm in his pursuit: 
 T may err in my judgment (he. says,) but 
itis, my. hinm at.no monuments 


ay humble opinion, th 
of, antiquity ‘inthe known. world. are. com- 
parable to the'Caves of Elora, whether we 
consider. their unknown origin, their, stu- 
pendous size, the beauty of their architectural 
ornaments, or the. vast number of statues and 
emblems, ail-hewn and fashioned . out of the 
! publishing this:werk, there- 

ir fay Meewsing upon the public, I 

ye trust that I am re: ‘a service 
to- the antiquary, and contributing ‘to the 
amusement and instruction of the general 
Agreeing with him, let us. pass. on.to copy 
ane.or two short passages which may serve to 
display his manner of treating the principal 


 Brace’s emotions were not more vivid or 
tumultuous on first beholding the springs of 
e Nile, than mine were on reaching the tem- 
of Elora. I at once rushed into the won- 
ders and glories of these immortal works ; but 


it is totally impossible to describe the feelings 
iration and awe excited on the mind 
upon first beholding these stupendous exca- 
oe On ch to the temples, the 
so ** On a close roach to the temples, 
eye and i ashen are bewildered. with the 
iety of interesting objects that present 
Ives an every side. The feélings are 
jnterested to a degree of awe, wonder, and 
delight, that.at first is painful, and it is a long 
time before they become sufficiently sobe: 
and calm te contemplate with any attention 
the surrounding wonders. The death-like 
stillness of the place, the solitude of the ad- 
ining plains, the romantic beauty of the 
country, and the mountain jtself, perforated 
in every part, all tend to impress the mind of 
the stranger with feelings quite new, and far 


cent edifices amidst the busy haunts of man. 
‘Every thing here invites the mind to contem- 
plation, and every surrounding object reminds 
it of a remote period, and a. mighty people, 
who were in a state of high Civilization, 
whilst the natives of onr ownjand were bar- 
barians, living in woods and wilds. 

* How many ideas rush into the mind of an 
inquisitive and thoughtful man at the moment 
kam now describing! How tuneh de 

httatwe might a more able 
give utterance ‘to on thie 6 
however (though em the glowing destrip- 
tive power of sonie ‘of: out, mogert: writers) 
put the first view in’plaip language. to the 
réader’s imagjaatiot. a aig? 

‘© Conceive the burst of: sneprise: at snd- 
dently coming -upon- a stupendous :teniple; 
within a large open court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with all it parts perfect and heau- 
tiful, standing proudly, aloné pon its native 
bed, and detached from. the ntighbouring 
mountain by a spacious area all round, nearly 
250 feet deep, and 150 feet. broad: this unvi- 
valled fane rearing its rocky head, to, a li¢ighit 
of: nearly 100 feet—its length about 145 feet, 
by 62 broad—having well-formed door-ways, 
windows, staircases to its upper floor, con- 
taining fine large. rooms of a smooth and_po- 
lished. surface, regularly divided by rows ‘of 
pillars: the whole bulk of this immense block 
of isolated excavation being upwards of 500 
feet in circumference, and, extraordinary as 
it may appear, having beyond ifs aréas three 
handsome figure: galleries, or virandas, ‘sup- 
ported by regular pillars, with compartments 
hewn out of the houndary scatp, Comainiig’ 
42 curious gigantic figures of the Hindgo my- 
thology—the whole three galleries in continu- 
ity, enclosing the areas, and ocetipying the al- 
most incredible space of nearly.420 feet of ex- 
eavated rock ; being, upon the average, about 
13 feet-2 inches broad all round, and in height 
14 feet and a half; while, positively, above 
these again are excavated fine large rooms. 
Within the court, and opposite these galleries, 
or virandas, stands Keylas the Proud, won-' 
derfully towering in hoary majésty—a mighty 
fabric of rock, surpassed by no reli¢ of av- 
tiquity in the known world, 


ont, hawill; 


— ec cine ean 
“This brief outline will impart to the 

reader some idea of the Wonders of Elora! 
and if these temples do not excite in. the 
mind emotions of astonishment and delight, 
I have quite misunderstood my own feelings. 
To build the Pantheon, ‘the Parthenon at 
Athens, St. Peter’s at Romé, our own St. 
Paul’s or a Fonthill Abbey, is atask of science 
atid labour ; but wé understand how it is done, 
liow it proceeds, and how it is finished : but to 
éonceive for a moment a of men, how- 
éver numerous, with a spirit however invin- 
cible, and resources however great, attack a 
solid mountain of rock, in most parts 100 feet 
high, and excavating, by the slaw process of 
the chisel, a temple like the one I have faintly 
described, with its galleries, or Pantheon— 
its vast area, and indescribable mass of sculp- 
ture and carving in parry profusion—the 
work appears beyond belief, and the mind is _ 
bewildered in amazement. _ ~ % , 

“I think the caverned temples‘of Elora far 
surpass, in labour, design, &c. amy of the an- 
cient buildings that have impressed our minds 
with admiration; nor do I think they-yield 
the palm of superiority to any thing we are 
told of in Egypt : 

“‘ Nothing can be more romantic and inte- 
resting than the view down the great ball, or 

to the-farge rooms c ~~ 


erfiand ecainety Ore the, tgp 
you ; or, if you wish to.quit. this gloomy gram- _ 
deur, only cross the bridges’ thi, € 


the 
rooms, to the balcony over the Trgata 
there, is the open country, utitul na- 
ture robe jul he’ besssbdane abt floknea 
of. oriental verdare.. . ~ ee 29 

“At the time theseastonishing works were 
begun, the country, far and wide, must have 
enjoyed a profound peace ; iis, resources ‘too 
must have been great;to have permittéd Stich 
vast undertakings ;- and the: people happy 
and contented who could, for, purposes of re- 
ligion, labour upremittingly for a series of 
years, in the completion of these temples. . It 
is, indeed, nét-urireasonable to conclude they” 
had their origin before the followers of Ma- 
bent ravaged oe the, - ied 
of India, then inhabited by a race ee Hix 
doo ; leng, probably, antecedent te the inva- 
sion by Alexander or Seleycus.-- - - 

“‘ Believe me, I shall be ‘as brief in my re- 
collections of these deities’ or- heroes, ag. is 
Consistent with. illustrating.eur, work ;-- fer 
much precious time have I, in “the zeal and 
-enthvisiasm of my youtl, wasted on Hindoo 
mythology, and logon Lore, and at last 
rose up as satisfied, ‘and abaut‘as much in- 
structed in the early period of Hindgo history, 
ag at my commencement. Truly, with the 
greatest application on the spotjand with na- 
tive assistants, itis an endless and unprefitable 
task: I literally, from intense study, assum- 
ing the dress of a native, living on a vegeta- 
ble diet, with pure water for my. beverage, 

war 


‘was almost my thologically mad, for up) 

of a year; so that I havea feeling separ, 
from my own experience, .in not afflicting 
my reader with any lengthened accounts of 
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fatory observation will suffice throughout. ~ 
‘in the 


Hindoo triad ;) she presides over marri 
and prosperity. 





‘hero of 


succoured by the goddess Sita, when an in- 












Brahmans, who were — 
. Called him Raj Booj.—These are larger than 


brothers, 


holy war in the Mhahb 
and fully detailed in the epic poem of that 
hameé. As their deeds of prowess are truly 
miraculous, and as the five brothers will more 
than once appear in exploring the temples 
here, I shall offer no apology for at once in- 
troducing them to notice, more especially as 
the Hindoos, high and tow, learned and un- 
learnéd, of ancient and modern-_times, attri 

bute.the whole of the temples, both here and 


‘at Karli, to the labours of the Pandoos—that 














“SS a heaVenly influence and the supernatural 
ipwers they — 
Fabulous of Elora, or Yeroola. 
““ Dhratarass, a blind and holy man, much 
Pete Brahma, had a son called Couroo, 
: a brother named Pundoo, or Pandoo: it 
was so ordered, that the uncle and nephew 
were to proce the world; but it happened 
‘they could not settle about their respective so- 
v ties. They were ordered, by a vision, 
to settle the dispute by playing a certain game 
of hazard, and Pandoo, the uncle of Couroo, 
lost it. To hide his misfortune, and to obli- 
. terate from his mind all ideas of his former 
— and greatness, he vowed to retreat 
the face of mankind, accompanied by 
his wife Contee. After travelling a great dis- 
tance they came to this part of India; the re- 
tirement of the place was congenial to their 
heavy sorrows, and here they fixed them- 
selves. In the course of d few years they be- 
aa sons; these were Yadishteer, Bheem 













t Bhima, Urjoon or Urzuna, Nacool, avd 
uder. From a pious motive, and to 
please the god Crishna, they commenced ex- 
cavating caverns for religious purposes ; and, 
that the undértaking might appear miraculous 
and wonderful to mankind, they entreated 
the god for a night that might last one year, 
réquest was ted. Bheem, the se- 

‘cond son, was the p: al assistant, he being 
“amazin gy, and eating the enormous 
and a half of meat 
+.) When the five bro- 
their excavations, day 
Brothers were then des- 


























those once mighty personages, who will 
shortly pass in review before us, fank and 
file Were I simply to state that there are 
figures, emblems, &c. without slightly alluding 
to their history, attributes, or powers, my nar- 
he emed vague, and myself 

ly negligent. Did I, on the other 
e a parade of what I have acquired 
t, a large book would be the 
result. ‘‘ A great book is a great evil.” I 
have no ambition of that kind, nor wish un- 

* necessarily to increase my pages. This pre- 


“ petacipel figures, in point of rank, 
great hall, are easily recognized. 
Lakshmi, (the wife of Vishnu, a god of the 


ages 

My rahman called the next 
figure represented Raj Janekas, a famous 
who had the good fortune to be 
“fant, being found in a box in a field. Another 
“is the figure of Gutturdass; but some of the 
at the time, 
life, and are well executed. The two warlike 


‘here; their feats are fully described in the 
(or Mahabarat,) 


they were constructed -by them by means of 


removed from this world to a better, for his 
piety ; the sanctity of the brothers, and their 
supposed influence with thé Deity, browght 
over boundless countries and dominion to 
their sway: in a short period of time they 
had seven millions of warriors and fighting 


standard. They then determined to wage 
war against their relation Couroo, who, from 
the length, mildness, and virtues of his reign, 
was universally beloved by his subjects. 
Even those that had deserted, and had gone 
over to the five brothers, from a mistaken no- 
tion’ of their being deified heroes, by the 
great wonders of the cavern being produced 
in one night, seceded, and joined Couroo, 
who called together his faithful followers, and 
found that his fighting men exceeded eleven 
millions, eager to repel aggression ; but the 
event of the conflict was disastrous to Couroo, 
for the brothers had found favour with Crishna 
(Vishnu,) as they had performed great and 
holy works. So much were they favoured, 
that Crishna stood before Urzoon while he 
mounted his charger, and bade him not fear 
the hosts of Couroo. Thus were the caves of 
Elora excavated :—Visvacarma being the ar- 
chitect employed by the Pandoos. 

‘$I do not recollect ever having read an 

rose version of the foregoing fable ; had I, 
it would not have been inserted here. My 
only reason in so doing is, that the foregoing 
fable, concerning the divine origin ot the 
caves, is implicitly believed by the Brah- 
mans.” 

We lament to see it noticed that the course 
of waters and time is destroying these re- 
markable monumeuts ; but we trust, as they 
are now on British territory, that means will 
be taken for their preservation. 

[Conclusion in our next.] 


Pundoo and Couroo, are displayed 





A Tour through parts of the Netherlands, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
France, in the year 1821-22, &c. By 
Charles Tennant, Esq. 8vo. 2vols. Lon- 
don 1824. Longman & Co. 

WE have read too many tours through the 

parts indicated in this title-page, to say that 

we took up these volumes with any violent 
expectation of being much amused or edified 
by their contents. But we have laid them 
down with a far more favourable impression. 

It is true that novelty is hopeless from 

travels in Flanders or on the Rhine; but 

Mr. Tennant has gone over the well-known 

ound in an extremély agreeable manner. 

e appears to have enjoyed travelling with 

a genuine relish ; and this makes his readers 

join in the enjoyment, and wish that they, 

too, might visit the places he has so well de- 
scribéd. And after all, this is the great secret 
of writing so as to please. Our own sensa- 
tions, if vivid, are communicated to our nar- 
rative; and it is sure to possess a certain 
degree of attraction, far beyond the cold, 
worked-up relations of those who are not so 
much in earnest about what they see and 
hear, as about the method in which they shall 

vamp up faded recollections in the form of a 

printed book. 

The first of these volumes is occupied with 

the author's excursions in the Netherlands, 

Holland and Germany ; and though we could 

traverse every step of the way almost blind- 

fold, yet he has again traced it with so much 
peel that we are tke to praise as we 





men, while others were daily flocking to their 


————— 
our reasons. At Utrecht our author slept 
(the worse his chance) in a double-bedded 
toom, where fatigue soon plunged him into 
profound repose, and he goes on to state— 

“* How long I enjoyed my refreshing slum- 
ber I can only guess; for about day-break I 
was awakened by tremendous vociferations 
in the Dutch language, and which seemed to 
issue from so near a quarter, that I started 
up in bed under the sudden impression of 
impending danger; but all was now silent. 
I remained, however, in my sitting posture, 
and before I had recovered from my first 
amazement, the same fearful and unintelli- 
gible sounds were repeated. I now disco- 
vered that these issued from the neighbourin 
pallet, occupied by my fellow-traveller, an 
the whole mystery being at once explained, 
I laid myself down, and all recollections were 
again soon lost in sleep, which, with the ex- 
ception of occasional interruptions, owing to 
my friend’s discursive fancy and stentorian 
lungs, continued until broad day. The cause 
of this uproar is probably already anticipat- 
ed; and my fellow-traveller is discovered to 
be one of that race called Somnambulists. 

‘¢ In the course of our progress along the 
road during the night, my companion had 
prudently favoured me with the following 
pleasing information, together with many in- 
teresting particulars, which I need not here 
enumerate. He informed me that he was 
one of that class of Somnambulists which, 
for the purpose of distinction from the harm- 
less and sentimental sleep-walkers, may be 
termed ‘ the Franticks.’ 

* As far as a short acquaintance enables 
me to speak, this is an agreeable and intelli- 
gent gentleman, in whom mildness is appa- 
rently, when awake, a predominant trait of 
character. When asleep, however, he de- 
scribes himself as an infuriate being ; and the 
specimen of to-night induced me to give full 
credit to his claim to this title at such times. 
He had, it seems, already twice nearly de- 
stroyed his wife during these sleeping parox- 
ysms. On one of these occasions, he describes 
that he fancied a tiger in the act of tearing 
his wife to pieces, and that to rescue her he 
seized the ferocious animal by the throat, in 
the hope of effecting its destruction by stran- 
gulation ; but unluckily he mistook his wife 
for the tiger, and had it not been for timely 
assistance, brought by the noise of this fear- 
ful contest, the work of destruction would 
probably have been effected before the mis- 
take had been discovered. As it was, he 
related that he, as well as his wife, were a 
long time in recovering, the one from the 
severe shock on coming to his senses, and the 
other from the bruises she recived. His 
little child, who slept in the same room with 
them, on another occasion, had a similar and 
equally narrow escape. He, however, now 
contrives at home to have assistance near at 
hand; and he gave me the comfortable as- 
surance that whenever he sleeps away from 
home, he always takes the precaution of 
securing himself strongly to his bed. The 
knowledge that this precaution had been 
taken, accounts for my composure on the 
present occasion.” 

Thus we find that travelling, like misery, 
brings one acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. But we will match the man with 
the description of a place ; near Amsterdam, 
—the little village of Brock, 

“ So remarkable for the neatness of its 
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'« The name, according to my companion, 
well skilled in the Dutch language, seems to 
be a corruption from Broekachtig, a Dutch 
word, signifying marécageux, or marshy, 
Lange | descriptive of the original appear- 
ance of the spot on which this whimsical 
settlement stands. 

“ Remarkable as are the Dutch for the 
cleanliness of their dwellings, this village, 
even amongst themselves, is considered as a 
curiosity, and, in fact, it is nothing short of 
the burlesque. 

“ On our arrival we put up our carriage 
at the little inn, and, after a slight refresh- 
ment, we set out to take our view. 

«“ At the entrance into the village is posted 
up the ancient lex scripta, requiring that every 
rider, on passing throngh, should dismount 
and lead the animal by its nose ; and that no 
person should smoke in any part of the vil- 
lage without a guard over the bali of the 
pipe, in order to prevent the ashes from fall- 
ing out, on pain of forfeiture of the pipe in 
question. 

“ Such is the purport of the public notice 
at the entrance into this little miniature 
town, but, being written in the Dutch lan- 
guage, I was indebted to my companion for 
the translation. These and many other si- 
milar regulations are, as I was informed, still 
scrupulously observed by the imbhabitants. 
Not a cat or a dog is to be seen loose in the 
village ; and certainly, during my visit here, 
I did not see one tobacce-pipe without the 
required guard, and I may almost venture to 
say, that I saw as many tobacco-pipes as 
male inhabitants. 

“ With respect to the situation of this vil- 
lage, it is built partly round the banks of a 
small circular lake ; but these are the resi- 
dences of the wealthier inhabitants, and are 
ornamented in the highest Dutch fashion, with 
plenty of green, white, and yellow paint, the 
favourite colours in the exterior of all’ Datch 
houses. The whole appearance of these 
buildings bespeaks the most minute attention 
to neatness ; the windows are of unsullied 
brightness ; every thing has a shining air of 
freshness ; and the stranger looks in vain for 
a grain of dirt, or a particle of dust, for 
these are scarcely to be found upon the 
ground. 

“* The houses which form the town are 
small, low, and detached buildings, in perfect 
Dutch style ; and the streets, (if streets they 
can be called, for the houses are generally 
built on one side of the road only,) running 
in serpentine lines, and being paved in mo- 
saic work, with various-coloured bricks, 
small round pebbles, or pounded shells, the 
whole effect is the most exquisitely neat that 
can be imagined. 

“* Along one side of most of these little 
Streets runs a small stream, in a channel 
neatly lined with brick on both sides, and 
supplied with clear water from the lake. 
The numerous little bridges consequently re- 
quired afford plenty of opportunities to these 
natty people for exhibiting their taste in 
fanciful devices, and in the intermixture of 
bright colours. 

“ There is also a little spot of a few yards 
square, which I suppose may be called the 
public garden, and where the inhabitaats of 
this little colony have exercised their taste 
and ingenuity over nature, by turning every 
small tree and shrub inte some green monster 
of earth, air, or water. 

“ Observing that the shutters to the front 


were generally closed, I endeavoured to as- 
certain the cause ; but I could learn no other 
reason, than that it was a practice in general 
use, for the purpose of excluding dust and 
dirt. These shutters, however, although in 
the open air, are kept in a high state of 
polish, and t observed, in some cases, are 
richly ornamented. On gay occasions they 
are thrown open. 

“+ But there is another custom here, which, 
for its singularity, deserves particular notice. 
Almost every house in the village has two en- 
trance doors ; one is the common and usual 
entrance, the other is opened only on.twe 
occasions: one to let in the bride and bride- 
groom after the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony, the other to let them out on their 
way to their last home ; a somewhat unsenti- 
mental idea for the bride, on crossing for the 
first time the threshold of her new residence, 
but quite characteristic of this phlegmatic 
people. This door, opening to mark the two 
most important incidents to which human 
life is subject, is generally of a black colour, 
suitable to the solemnity of the purpose, 
and from the glossy brightness which it pre- 
sents, is no donbt an object of the house- 
wife's daily and peculiar care. This door is 
also carved with ornamental designs, appa- 
rently according to the wealth or consequence 
of the owner, but it is placed high from the 
ground, without any step, and without ei- 
ther of those usual appendages et handle or 
knocker.” 

On leaving, not only Brock, but Holland, 
Mr. Tennant offers the following general re- 
mark on the female beauty of the land of 

Batteaux, batards, bétail, 
5 Canaux, canards, canaille ! 

My apprehensions had lately ‘been daily 
increasing, lest I should quit Holland without 
beiug able to say that I had met with one 
instance of what I could call native female 
beauty. This evening, however, I was re- 
lieved from all further apprehension on the 
subject, by sitting near a young lady, appa- 
rently about twenty years of age, of beauty 
dazzling and dangerous to the eye of man. 
The bright black hair, the sparkling eye, the 
fair yet expressive features of this lovely 
figure—but no more, Like a delusive plian- 
tom, which sometimes flits before the imagi- 
nation and then is lost for ever, so this fair 
creature came and past away, and like the 
phantom let her be forgotten. My curiosity, 
however, led me to enquire the name of this 
young lady, and I learnt thus much, that she 
is the daughter of a general officer in the 
Dutch service.” 


In Germany he is more fortunate, and al- 
most waltzes with a pretty peasant on passing 
the frontiers ; but he leaves her for the Rhine, 
and the Rhine is connected with many le- 
gends, of which he has tavoured us with 
translations. Some of them are rather fami- 
liar, to be sure, but upon due consideration 
we do not think we can do better than con- 
clude our present paper with a version of 
one of the least known. 

** The Grotto of St. Odille (near Fribourg, 
in the Black Forest.) Odille was the daughter 
of Attich, Duke of Alsace. She had been 
brought up in the convent of Mayenfield, 
and in her own mind had long resolved to 
devote herself to a holy life, and to take the 
veil. 

“ One day she left the convent to visit 
her father’s court, and all the youthful knights 





windows of most of the better sort of houses 


were deeply strickén with her beauty. 





Soon the and beautiful recluse 
was surrounded by lovers, and amongst the 
number was a Gerthan Prince, whose suit the 
Duke approving of, his danghter was ordered 
to approve of also. But Odille, considering 
herself as already devoted to'a religious life, 
viewed the proposal with horror, and know. 
ing that her father’s will was to her a man- 
date, she divested herself of her rich gar- 
ments, and taking the habit of a wanderin 
beggar, she reached the Rhine, and onabed 
safely in a little boat to the opposite side. 

“ Her flight,was soon discovered: by the 
Duke, who sent pursuers after her in all di- 
rections. He himself mounted ‘his swiftest 
steed, and by acvident took the road which 
Odille had just passed. The boatman des- 
cribed her so accurately, that the Dake felt 
no doubt he was close upon his daughter's 
steps, and with increased eagerness he now 
pressed on. 

“ Odille had already ascended half way 
up one of the high mountains of the forest, 
looking down upon the Rhine, whén worn 
out with fatigues to which she had been little 
used, she seated herself upon a rock, and 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, joined her 
hands in prayer. But presently, startled by 
a distant sound of horses’ feet, she looked 
around, and beheld an approaching troop of 
horsemen drest in her father’s colours. 

“ She hastily arose to save herself by ra- 
pid flight. Fear at first actéd like wings 
upon her nimble feet, but soon her weak and 
gentle nature yielded, and she fell exhausted 
upon a rock. 

““ The horsemen advancing with a rapid 
pace were now near upon tlhe spot, when 
Odille, trembling, lifted up hef handé to im- 


-plore -deliveratice from “tedven,. ees 4 


the rock opened! Odille entered,. and 
stantly the rock closed! \ 

“* Presently she heard the sound of horses’ 
feet above her, and her father’s voice calling 
her by name. 

‘s “My father,’ answered Odille, and At- 
tich gazed around in mute surprise. 
‘ Odille,’. cried he again, and he was seized 
with terror on hearing a second time the 
voice of his daughter issuing as if from the ° 
rock beneath him. ‘ You persecute him who 
protects me,’ replied Ouille, and she then re- 
lated what had passed. Attich now recog- 
nized the will of a superior power, and swore 
to respect his daughter's vow, and to build 
for her a convent. Upon this the rock 
opened, and Odille came forth, arrayed ina 
garment of celestial light. She fell into her 
father’s arms, and besought his blessing and 
forgiveness. 

“* The rock has remained opened from that 
day, and in the grotto which had hidden 
Odille rises a medicinal spring, possessing 
many virtues. 

_ © Numerous pilgrims and invalids make 
visits to this sainted spot, and Saint Odille 
and her holy life, though not recorded in the 
page of history, is carefully handed down by 
every family within her presiding district. 





The Periodical Press of Great Britain and 
Treland ; or, an Inquiry into the State of the 
Public Journals, 12mo. pp. 219. London 
1824. Hurst & Co. 

A writer could hardly hit upon a more po- 

pular subject than the Periodical Press af. 

tords; and the present little volume seems to 
treat it impartially. We do uot mean to say — 
that we cam agree in ali the views taken, or 
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es a 
acquiesce in-all the conclusions drawn ; but 
the author seems to us not to be unduly pre- 
judiced jn favour of one party or another, 
and to state the various | eae which have 
occurred to him fairly and consistently with 
his own opinions. _. He also appears to be in- 
timate with the interior details of the print- 
ing office, the mode of preparing newspapers, 
and other matters with which the general 
ublic has a very slight acquaintance. His 
book is consequently well worth notice ; and 
since he has, started. the theme.without ex- 


hausting i We, dare say that his Exsay will 
lead to hey Gud shore particnlar develop- 
ments. 


wi +f at 

There is one question,upon the value of afree. 

press, upon which we confesswe are surprised 
at the reasoning of the author. He considers 
that powerful engine as the friend to revolu- 
tion. Now, surely it would not only be far more 
just, but infinitely better for the argument in fa- 
vour of the freedom of the press, to look upon it 
notas the promoter, but as the preventer of re- 
volutions. The history of the world shows hun- 
dreds of the most violent and bloody revolu- 
tions in nations, produced without the inter- 
vention of the press; and on the other hand, 
almost the only examples of those mild, gra- 
dnal, and salutary changes which have been 
effected for the good of mankind, have been 
the yesults of that potent instrument. Fac- 
tions may-overtusn states, or military rebel- 
lions desolate them with anarchy ; but it is the 
proudest boast of the Influence which by 
diffusing knowledge obtains nearly imper- 
ceptible amelioration for the human race, that 
it is calculated (though often abused) to im- 
prove the condition of subjects, and remed 
the defects of governments, without the strug- 
gle#'and ‘convulsions inseparable from‘igno- 
range and delusion. * 

But it-is not our intention to go into any 
of the wide. field ‘for doubt, for specula- 
tion, for contradiction, and for approval, 
which this volume opens to us: we shall ra- 
ther follow our recognised plan, of exhibiting 
the anthor, in preference to maintaining onr 
own opinions. 

“*The Newspaper Press of London (he 
justly says,) is unrivalled by any similar esta- 
blishment ig the world.. In point of literary 
talent and eee execution, it is an ho- 
nour to the'British empire. The Press of the 
United States of America will bear no compa- 
rison with it ; and the Parisian one, so far from 
equalling.that of London, is not, by many de- 
gtees, equal tothe provincial Pressof Ireland.* 

“** The first 
-single-abeet seagate oa called = ‘The Public 
Intelligencer,’ and was published -by Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange on the 3ist August, 1661. But there were, long 
prior 'to.this period, publications that suited the same 
purpose, though Oreo ina different shape. As far back 
as the reign of Elizabeth, in 1588, was published “ The 
English Meicurie,” in the shape of a pamphlet, the first 
number of which is still preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. These sort-of pamphlets became fashionable .in 


the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, but. they became, 
more rare in the reign of James I. ing the int 





In London there are from fifty to sixty differ- 
ént newspapers. The number varies, as many 
start. into existence, and run perhaps the ca- 
reer of but a few weeks; but some of them 
have been established for upwards of a cen- 
tury, others from forty to fifty years, although 
the greater proportion have come into being 
since the period of the French Revolution. 
Much of the prosperity and greatness of Eng- 
land is to be dated from that era. Commer- 
cial enterprize received an impetus from the 
war, unexampled in the history of any nation. 
‘Mannfactures, especially cotton manufac- 
itures, only in their infancy at the commence- 
lifent of the Revolution, reached almost, a 
state of perfection during the continental de- 
‘vastations that followed. Newspapers_ in- 
creased with the national prosperity and in- 
dependence. Each passing event daily be- 
came more interesting, and the desire to ob- 
tain early intelligence became the stronger. 
This is demonstrable from the following table 
of the number of Newspapers published within 
the United Kingdoms at three distinct pe- 
riods, the earliest only forty-two years ago. 
1782." 1790. 1821. 


New ublished in England 50 - 60 - 135 
erty = + ea weet Scotland 8 - 27 - 3l 
erccegadecedscceccceces Ireland 3 - 27 - 56 
eoccepeccene cscs dailyin London 9 - 14 - 16 
cccdeccoscecce twice aweekditto9 - 7 - 38 
scovbosiveoedtedeces weekly ditto0 - 11 - 32 
eeecccapwvocccsoces British IslandsO - 0 - 6 
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‘“ By this it appears that the total number 
of political journals in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the British Islands, has angmented 
three times in the short space of about forty 
years. The difference is not so great with re- 
spect to the English metropolis ; for although 
in. 1782 there were only eighteen papérs -pub- 


remaining nine twice a-week ones, producing 
in all seventy-two weekly ongs ; whereas ia 
1S21, the, increase in daily newspapers was 
from nine to sixteen, the decrease in twice 
a-week trom nine to eight, and the. increase 
of. weekly, of which none appear to have 
been published in 1782, was thirty-two: the 
difference, .theretore, in the proportion of 
weekly newspapers between these periods, 
being only what seventy-two is to one-hun- 
dred and torty-four, or exactly one half..This, 
to. be sure, is not a fair criterion of their in 
crease, as the number of copies sold in the 
last period must have donbled the l 
sold in the first period. It shews, however, 
the state of the, market,. and the circum- 
stances, so far as public feeling was involved, 
under which the proprietors of these journals 
thought such speculations prudent. There are 
still thirteen daily papers published in Lon- 
don; seven thrice a-week, nine twice a-week, 
(six of which, however, can only be said to 
be second editions of the same papers,) and 
twenty-three weekly. It appears that these 


journals circulated in 1821, 16,254,534 copies; 








ring 
ing war of Iphus, king of Sw 
were once more revived; for in 1622) we find 
Newes of the Present Week.’”’ by. Nathaniel Butler ; 
“ The Mercarius Bntannicus,” in 1626 ; “ ‘The German 
Totelligencer” in 1630; and “The Swedish Intel- 
ligencer” in 1631, which was compiled by the learned 
illiam:.Watts of Caius College.. These periodicals 
were all severally produced to gratify the interest which 
was excited by the fortunes of the intrepid Gustavus. 
“The English rebellion of 1641 gave rise to many 
more of these tracts, which, during the time of the long 
Parliament, were principally filed with violent appeals 
to the people, suited to the violence and the hypocrisy of 
the per‘od, and intended to justify the ings of the 
legislature towards: théir constituen 
the multitade.. Many of; these tracts, bore the tive of 


n, the} 
The 


‘ever were entirely superseded by the establishment: of 
“ The Public Intelligencer,” in 1661. In 1665 ““ The 
London Gazette’? commenced : it was first published at 
Oxford, and called “ The Oxford Gazette.” 
Orange Intelligencer” was the third news r, and the 
first after the Kevolution in 1688. In } ere appear 
to have been nine London papers published weekly, al- 
though the last-mentioned seems to have been the ouly 
daily.one. In Queen Anne’s reign, in 1709, their num- 
ber was i d ighteen, bat still there was but 
one daily paper, “ The London Courant.” 1u the rei 
of I. the number was augmented to three daily, 
six weekly, and ten three times a week. In the rei 
of George 11, the number of copies of newspapers pub- 
Englaad was as follows :— 


“ The 








** Diumal Occurrences of Parljambat.” These, how- 


and lished im the whole of 


In .1753 — 7,411,757. , 


lished, nine of these were daily oves, anil pie}: 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND ~~ 


to the Stamp Office the sum of 270,908/, 189, 
sterling ! 

“It is not the least extraordinary feature 
of this literary phalanx, that, on a fair calcu- 
lation of the number of copies sold in town 
and country, two-thirds of its vast strength 
are directed against the opinions of the lead- 
ing official men nrider the Crown, and the ge- 
neral measures of his Majesty’s Ministers,’’ 

In another place, after explaining the me- 
thod in which the Parliamentary reports are 
given by a set of literary gentlemen attached 
to each morning, newspaper, and earnestly 
recommending further accommodation to them 
in taking their notes, the author says— 

“* And yet it is in this small, dark, mat- 
covered, and inconvenient corner, called the 
Gallery of the British House of Commons, 
where the caterers of the newspaper Press 
steal the speeches of onr modern Ciceros, 
The mode in which this is accomplished is as 
follows :—The backmost seat in the gallery is 
occupied by these persons, about ten or twelve 
ot them in all. The desks they employ are 
of nature’s workmanship—the palms of their 
hands, or the superior ligaments of their 
knee-joints. They more frequently use the 
pencil than pen and ink, although some of 
them use the iatter; and the usual mode of 


During the debate each reporter generally 
sits his hour; when he retires to extend his 
hasty notes for the printer, his place being 
instantly filled by his successor in waiting. 
By this process, the longest debate in Par- 
liament is often published before the ex- 
piration of four hours from the adjournment 
of the House. While the honourable Mem- 
bers are asleep, dreaming of motions lost and 
won, the morning polificiatis of London are 
reading and discussing: their’ last’ night’s, or 
perhaps the same morning’s effusions: for 
the newspapers almost fegularly give at six 
o'clock what was delivered, and cheered, and 
conghed upon, at four in the morning. 
“These reports must necessarily be im- 
perfect. The sense is no doubt generally 
given ; but frequently the whole force of the 


argument and much of the eloquence are lost. : 


This arises partly from the situation of the 


reporter, from the lowness of the voice, and | 


the peculiar manner of’ expression of some 
Members, and fromthe changing of the tenses. 
It is a part of the evasion to speak in the third 


person singular, instead of the first. Con-. 


sequently, the force and the antithesis, and 
the originality of the speeeh, are lost. From 
these cramping circumstances an apparent 
sameness of expression pervades the whole. 
For the same reason that a brilliant oration 


is spoiled, a duil one is improved. But this | 


is not all:—as the rights of tlie reporter are 
arl:itrary, his prepossessions are the stronger. 
He, like the pit critic of a theatre, has his 
friends and his favourites. He even affects 
to be unable to bear one speaker—of being 
unable to comprehend another—and of being 
(heaven help him!) so sickened as to be un- 
able to listen to a third. These unfortunate 
objects of dislike to so mighty a personage as 
a reporter,. never shine in above a dozen or 
twenty lines on the greatest occasion. 
the other hand, the partiality is as strong in 


favour of other honourable Members; so ° 
much so, that on the morrow, the favourite | 


speaker is quite overwhelmed with obligation 


at finding himself dressed out in words, and , 


tropes, and ingenious arguments, which he 








- 1760 — 9,464,790 i 


never used, nor could have used, Time after 


for the stamp-duty upon which, there was paid 


writing is more common than stenography.. 
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ime he is polished whether he will or no ; 
pe to the Raditig fable et a hundred miles 
from the capital, he is ranked a meteor, who 
perhaps only twinkles a dull star of the lowest 
magnitude.” : 
ese extracts will, we trust, be deemed 
snfficient for this clever and intelligent work. 
The observations on the periodical Press in 
Scotland, where there is hardly a journal 
favourable to Government, particularly de- 
serve attention. But indeed there is so much 
to merit regard in the whole, (though in so 
small a compass,) that we may fitly refer our 
readers to the author. 





Trials, a Tale, By the Author of ‘‘ The Fa- 
vourite of Nature,” &c. 3 vols. London 
1824. G. & W.B. Whittaker. 

Wirth rather too great a tendency to that 

party in religion entitled (whether justly or 

unjustly we are not now going to discuss) 

Saints, these volumes display much’ discrimi- 

nation of character, and much that renders a 

Novel both amusing and instructive. ‘Trials 

may be divided into two separate tales ; for, 

though blended into one, each distinctly com- 
prisesthe history of a young female placed 
iff the most trying circumstances. Catherine 

St. Aubyn’s is particularly well told: gifted 

with fine talents, united as usual with strong 

feelings, and both alike undisciplined ; her 
talents, from ‘their satirical turn, make her 
feared rather than admired ; and her warm 
and affectionate feelings turn but to her own 
misery, from their too passionate indulgence. 

Her married life is made miserable by un- 

founded jealousy; her ungoverned temper 

occasions a breach between her husband and. 
herself, at the very moment when his duty 
as a soldier calls him to the Continent ; he falls 

in’ his first battle, and leaves Catherine a 


prey to unavailing remorse. Augusta Bel-| po 


mont, the object ofsher fears,is a finished 
portrait of the heartless cequette, trifling 
with the happiness she is incapable of appre- 
ciating, in the cold spirit of sheer. malignity. 
The next heroine that appears on the scene is 
a young wife, whose prudence aud rectitude 
of principle are vainly opposed to her hns- 
band’s instability and extravagance. Both 
go through trials enow, but we really think 
Catherine’s the most severe: there are no 
miseries like those we make for ourselves. 
We shall extract the scene where Matilda 
visits her husband in prison : 

“* As they went along, her conductor in- 
formed her that Mr. Harcourt, being but just 
come in, was not yet ecntusinodated with a 
room, but was now in the apartment of a 
person whom he named; ‘ and it was rather 
disagreeable for him, poor gentleman,’ he 
said, ‘ particularly as he seemed but ill and 
lowish in spirits, that the person, in whose 
lodgings he was placed, had the day before 
lost one of his children, and it made the room 
dull-like.’ - - 

** ¢ Let us hasten on,’ said Matilda, feel- 
ing every moment lost:#hat was not employ- 
ed_in soothing or supporting her husband; 
‘ hasten on, I beg of you.’ 

“The man did so, and Matilda again fol - 
lowed him: to the very top of the building, 
where he left her at a door which was opened 
to her, not by Charles, but by a man, who, 
at the sight-of her, bowed, and, turning his 
head, he beckoned to a: young woman who 
Was sitting at work, as summoning her to re- 
tire with him, which she did; and Matilda, 
advancing a few steps, found herself in the 
Presence of her husband. He was leaning 


his head upon his arms, which were crossed 
béforé him on the table: and from the total 
insensibility he evinced as to her entrance, 
or the departure of the man and his wife, she 
could only suppose him to be asleep, and, on 
coming nearer to him, she perceived it was 
the case. : 
“She did not immediately awaken -him ; 
for, almost stupified with the strange variety 
of objects that surrounded her, she stood to 
gaze till her spirits were a little composed, 
and she could speak to him calmly. She 
looked round the cell which was now the 
habitation of a man whom she had seen sur- 


rounded with all the elegance, all the luxn.. 
rious comforts that distinguish the dwellipat 
‘ ok 


of wealth! Squalid poverty sat in every 
and corner. A bed with tattered hangings, 
two or three broken, worm-eaten chairs, a 
miserable grate containing a handful of fuel, 
a kettle and saucepan on each side of it, and 
upon a table that stood by the side of a cra- 
die which contained a living infant,was placed 
the coffin of a dead one. 

‘© Shuddering at the horrors which sur- 
rounded her, Matilda felt as if she dared not 
any. longer remain, as it were the only living, 
breathing thing amongst them, She wished 
to hear the sound of a voiee, and she could 
not refrain from awakening Charles, but 
hastening towards him, she laid her hand upon 
his shoulder, and bending down her head, 
‘ I am here, miy dear Charles,’ she said, 
* speak to me.’ 

‘* He raised his head, and perceiving who 
it was that stood over him thus pitying and 
tenderly, he dropt it again upon his burning 
hands, just uttering her name, but nothing 
more. 

** She thought that overpowering shame 
kep#bim. silent, and restrained him from the 

wer-of ing h 


accents she spoke. 


“He pressed her hand with fervour, but 


Se 
ness ; ‘ what would you more ?—I am all obe- 
dience.” — 

‘¢¢ Qh, Charles, how cruel is this conduct!’ 
—and she burst into a flood of tears. 

«+ Matilda, and his voice assumed a softer 
tone, ‘ Matilda, don’t take offence at me. T 
feel so very ili—and I am truly unhappy in 
my heart—whatever I may seem.’ 

“‘ ¢ Are you ill, Charles ?’—arid she looked 
upon his wan and haggard cheek. ‘ Ah, in- 
deed I see you are; how long have you been 
suffering ?’ 

*¢ ¢ T don’t know ’—he replied, * at least— 
but I believe my head wanders a little! . and 
ihe pressed his hand to his, forehea gis 
| “© ©My deatest Charles !’—exclaimed Ma- 
‘tilda, and in a paroxysm of alarm she clasped 
his hand to her heart; ‘ don’t—don't’—she 
‘would have said: something of comtort, if she 
could have uttered it, but she could not; she 
could only raise his drooping head, and press 
it to her bosom, and seal her lips in token of 
pity upon his fevered cheek, while she sobbed 
with anguish, 

‘“* A long suppressed tempest of emotion at 
length broke forth from the heart of Charles 
in such a burst of grief as Matilda could 
scarcely have believed he would indulge; but 
his weakened nerves betrayed their teeble- 
ness in a torrent of tears, which it shocked 
her to behold. .Women weep, for tears seem 
to be their portion; but in seeing a man sub- 
dued by grief, we appear for. the, first time 
fully to understand how acute are the sorrows 
of human nature. 

““ Though so deeply injured by his miscon- 
duct—though reduced by it to a situation. of 
the most humiliating description, never had 
Matilda felt so strongly attached to her hus- 
band as at this moment.” 

Interspersed in the work are many,r 


er in the face.— - -' ~~ —}tibiis and remarks, displaylifg So mucI"kitow- 
+ *My'dear Charles!’ and in the kindest 


ledge of the heart and truth of observation, 
that we are tempted to extract two or three, 
as most favourable specimens of the authot’s 


still said nothing. It was after the pause of| style: 


a minute or two that he spoke. 
“** Why should we be sorrowful,’ said he, 


* Matilda?—that will do no good. No, let us 
be cheerful,’ and he attempted a laugh, which 


pierced her very heart. 
“* She intreated him to be rational. 


‘¢ ¢ Rational,’ he replied; ‘ well, nothing is 


more rational than to bear misfortunes cheer- 
fully.’ 


“* Why, Matilda, you look frightened!’ 
he continued, observing the pale gaze of ter- 


ror with which her countenance was fixed 


upon him, as if she donbted whether his senses 


were not affected by his misfortunes. 
“ «Oh, let us go—let us leave this terrible 


place!’ she faintly articulated, casting, as she 
spoke, a fearful glance upon the dead infant. 

“ «It is ahorrid sight!’ he replied,—‘ hor- 
rid. But to this I have brought you, Matilda 
—you, who deserved a palace for your dwell- 
ing place; but let us go—yes, we will go— 
Ihave ordered another room,’—and he at- 
tempted to rise—but in vain, he sunk down 


again in his chair. . 


‘¢ « Why, what ails me, I wonder ?” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ this is really very—very ridicu- 


lous ! isn’t it, Matty ?’ 


“*¢ Pray sit still, Charles,’ said Matilda, 
trembling with dread: for she knew not whe- 
ther to believe him under the influence of de- 
lirium or wine; so strange and unaccountable 


appeared his behaviour. 





“ Next to having a lover herself, there is 
scarcely a moment in the life of a very young 
girl more fraught with interest than that in 
which she is informed that her intimate com- 
panion has obtained one. She hails it asa 
sure ‘prelude that her own triumph in the 
same way is not far off, and her congratula- 
tions are generally given with a joy which 
sufficiently attests their sincerity. - - - Noone 
can patiently endure to be hated, and submit 
to indications ef contempt, without practising 
some species of resentment in return ;: and if 
this sort of silent but inveterate hostility hap- 
pens to be maintained between an irritable 
and an apathetic temper, it is quite incredible 
the advantage which the latter obtains, and - 
the indescribable torture which, from its very 
calmness, it has the power to inflict ypon the 
other. - - - The love of society is occasioned 
in great measure by the love of ridicule ; we , 
‘commit so many follies, that we. are glad to 
lock amongst’ our fellow-creatwres,for some- 
thing still: more. absurd, to keep us im good 
‘humour with ourselves.” 

We cannot close the book without repeating 
the eulogium of its being useful and agreeable. - 


Costume of Shakespeare's Historical Play of 
King Henry 1V. Selected, &e. from the best 
Authorities, for Covent Garden Theatre, with 
Explanatory Netices. By J, R, Planché. 
London 1824. 





“© Well, I am~still,” he replied, falling) Waen Mr. Planché published his Costume 


back in his chair, as from excessive weak- 





for King John, we shortly explained that it 
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was the commencement of a very commend- 
able attempt to reform and rectify the style 
of dressing our dramatic characters ; to ob- 
literate the prs =: of the anomalies in that 
respect which still obtained possession of the 
Stage, and introduce, if not a perfect style, 
at least one approaching as nearly as circum- 
stances allow to propriety and verisimilitude. 
The present little volume is the second of the 
series, and represents by twenty-one figures 
engraved onstone,and appropriately coloured, 
the costume about to be used in the repre- 
sentation of Henry IV. next week at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

So highly. do we approve of the design, that 
we only regret*its not being executed in a 
superior manner, and preserved by a-work of 
consequently a higher price. Were that the 
case, the Prints might serve excellently to 
illustrate Shakespeare, and be in other ways 
worthy of the Fine Arts of this period. 
it is, it merely conveys an idea of what 
Mr. Planché has accomplished for the benefit 
of the Drama; and he appears not only to 
have directed his researches aright, but to 
have devoted much diligence to the necessary 
inquiry. His authorities are invariably good ; 
and where contemporary aid was to be sought 
for any particular character (the original for 
which was dark or lost,) he seems to have 
exercised sound taste in the choice. Thus the 
renowned Falstaff (instead of his wonted 
garb_never earlier than temp. Henry vutt., 
and frequently as late as temp.'George 1.) is 
dressed from an effigy of the Blanchfront fa- 
mily,in Avelchurch, Worcestershire, a.p.1397, 
and must thus approximate the true appear- 
ance of the fat Knight. We are aware that in 
many instances and very remote eras, it must 
be impossible to ascertain the precise dress 
of almost any class. of ‘the people; but it is 
we]! to take care not to ontrage all order by 
mixing and confounding parts utterly incon- 

_ sistent with the dates, and never joined at 
any p*riod. From illuminated mss., mona- 
mental records, ancient pictures, and other 
sources; Mr. Planché has hitherto proceeded 
judiciously ; and as we see he has the good 
fortune to be advised by such persons 48 
Mr. Douce and Dr. Meyrick, we are co?- 
vinced: that his alterations will contribute 
greatly to the correctness and splendour ° 
the national Drama. 





HALL ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue only preface we need to the following 
paper, is that of noticing that the author is in 
Lima after its conquest by San Martin and 
Lord Cochrane :— 

« Being desirions (says Capt. H.) of ascer- 
taining, by every means, the real state of 
popular feeling, which generally developes 
itself at public meetings, I went to one of the 
bull-fights, given in honour of the new Vice- 
roy’s installation. It took place in an im- 
mense wooden amphitheatre, capable of hold- 
ing, it was said, twenty thousand people. As 
we had been disappointed at Valparaiso bya 
sham bull-fight, we hoped here to witness an 
exhibition worthy of the mother country. But 
the resemblance was not less faulty, thongh 
in the opposite extreme, for the bulls were 
here put to death with so many unusual cir- 
cumstances of ornelty, as not only to make it 
unlike the proper bull-fights, but take away 
all pleasure in the spectacle from persons not 
habituated to the sight. These exhibitions 


Vert to some circumstances peculiar to those 
of Lima. 

** After the bull had been repeatedly 
speared, and tormented by darts and fire- 
works, and was all streaming with blood, the 
matador, on a signal from the Viceroy, pro- 
ceeded to dispatch him. Not being, however, 
sufficiently expert, he merely sheathed his 
sword in the animal’s neck without effect. 
The bull instantly took his revenge, by tossing 
the matador to a great height in the air, and 
he fell apparently dead in the area. The 
audience applauded the bull, while the atten- 
dants carried off the matador. The bull next 
attacked a horseman, dismounted him, ripped 
up the horse’s belly, and bore him to the 
ground, where he was not suffered to die in 
foots but was raised on his legs, and urged, 

y whipping and goading, to move round the 
ring in a state too horrible to be described, 
but which afforded the spectators the greatest 
delight.. The noble bull had thus succeeded 
in baffling his tormentors as long as fair means 
were used, when a cruel device was thonght 
of to subdue him. A large curved instrument 
called a Luna was thrown at him from behind, 
in such a way as to divide the hamstrings of 
the hind legs; such, however, were his 
strength and spirit, that he did not fall, but 
actually travelled along at a tolerable pace 
on his stumps, a most horrible sight! This 
was not all, for a man armed with a dagger 
now mounted the bull’s back, and rode about 
for some minutes to the infinite delight of the 
spectators, who were thrown into ecstasies, 
and laughed and clapped their hands at every 
stab given to the miserable animal, not to kill 
him, but to stimulate him to accelerate his 

ace; at length, the poor beast, exhausted 

y loss of blood, fell down and died. 

“ The greater ber of the company, al- 
though females, seemed so enchanted with 
the brutal scene passing under their eyes, 
that I looked round, in vain, for a single face 
that looked grave ; every individual seeming 
quite delighted; and it was melancholy to 
observe agreat proportionof children amongst 
the spectators, from one of whom, a little 
girl, only eight years old, I learned that she 
had already seen three bull-fights ; the details 
of which she gave with great animation and 
pleasure, dwelling especially on those horrid 
circumstances I have described. It would 
shock and disgust to no purpose to give a 
minute account of other instances of wanton 
cruelty, which, however, appeared to be the 
principal recommendation of these exhibi- 
ptions. 

“ The reflections which force themselves 
on the mind, on contemplating a whole popu- 
lation frequently engaged in such scenes, are 
of a painful nature ; for it seems impossible 
to conceive, that, where the taste is so tho- 
roughly corrupted, there can be left any 
ground-work of right feelings upon which to 
raise a superstructure of principle, of know- 
ledge, or of just sentiment.” 

Connected with these struggles of man 
against animals, we have some extraordinary 
details of the skill and prowess of the guassos : 
‘When a wild horse is to be taken, the 
lasso is always placed round the two hind 
legs, and, as the guasso rides a little on one 
side, the jerk pulls the entangled horse’s feet 
laterally, so as to throw him on his side, with- 
out endangering his knees or his face. Be- 
fore the horse can recover the shock, the rider 
dismounts, and snatching his poucho or cloak 





—— 
mouth one of the powerful bridles of the 
country, straps a saddle on his back, and, 
bestriding him, removes the poucho ; upon 
which the astonished horse springs on his 
legs, and endeavours, by a thousand vain 
efforts, to disencumber himself of his new 
master, who sits quite composedly on his 
back, and, by a discipline which never fails, 
reduces the horse to such complete obedience, 
that he is soon trained to lend his speed and 
strength in the capture of his wild companions. 

“ During the recent wars in this country, 
the lasso was used as a weapon of great power 
in the hands of the guassos, who make bold 
and useful troops, and never fail to dismount 
cavalry, or to throw down the horses of those 
who come within their reach. There is a 
well-authenticated story of a party of eight 
or ten of these men, who had never seen a 
piece of artillery, till one was fired at them 
in the streets of Buenos Ayres; they gal- 
loped fearlessly up to it, placed their lassos 
over the cannon, and, by their united strength, 
fairly overturned it. Another anecdote is re- 
lated of them, which, thongh possible enough, 
does not rest on such good authority. A num- 
ber of armed boats were sent to effect a land- 
ing at acertain point on the coast, guarded 
solely by these horsemen. The party in the 
boats, caring little for an enemy unprovided 
with fire-arms, rowed confidently along the 
shore. The guassos, meanwhile, were watch- 
ing their opportunity, and the moment the 
boats came sufficiently near, dashed into the 
water, and, throwing their lassos round the 
necks of the officers, fairly dragged every one 
of them out of their boats. - - - 

“ Before breakfast to-day, we witnessed 
the South American method of killing cattle, 
a topic which, at first sight, must appear no 
yery delicate or inviting one; but | trust it 
will not .prové uninteresting, or disagreeable 
in description. 

“ The cattle, as I before mentioned, had 
been driven into an inclosure, or corral, 
whence they were now let out, one by one, 
and killed; but not in the manner practised 
in England, where, I believe, they are dragged 
into a house, and dispatched by blows on the 
forehead with a pole-axe. Here the whole 
took place in the open air, and resembled ra- 
ther the catastrophe of a grand field sport, 
than a mere deliberate slaughter. On a level 
space of ground before the corral were ranged 
in a line four or five guassos on horseback, 
with their lassos all ready in their hands ; and 
opposite to them another line of men on foot, 
furnished also with lassos, so as to form a wide 
line, extending from the gate of the corral to 
the distance of thirty or forty yards. When 
all was prepared, the leader of the guassos 
drew out the bars closing the entrance to the 
corral; and, riding in, sey arated one from the 
drove, which he goaded till it escaped at the’ 
opening. The reluctance of the cattle to quit 
the corral was evident, but when, at length, 
forced to do so, they dashed forwards with 
the utmost impetuosity. It is said that, in 
this country, even the wildest animals have 


domestic state certainly have, and betray 
fear whenever they see it. Be this asit may, 
the moment they pass the gate, they spring 
forward at full speed, with all the appearance 
of terror. But were they to go ten times 
faster, it would avail them nothing against the 
irresistible lasso, which, in the midst of dust, 
and a confusion seemingly inextricable, were 








have been described by so many travellers, 
that it is needless here to-do more than ad- 


from his shoulders, wraps it round the pros- 
trate animal’s head ; he then forces into his 


placed by the guassos with the most perfect 





an instinctive horror of the lasso; those ina - 


correctness over the parts aimed at. There — 
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— - i rst ate 
cannot be conceived a more spirited, or a which is said to require even more skill and | other interes 
more picturesque scene ‘than was now pre-| presence of mind than that formidable in- | sk 





features of th . The 
was cee heey tered Aa wary dark 


sented to-us; or one which, in the hands of|strument itself. A horseman is stationed a} unbroken cloud, overshadowing the ee and 


a bold sketcher, would have furnished a finer | little way from the entrance of the corral,| resting on the top 
subject. Let the furious beast be imagined{ armed with an instrument called a Luna, 
driven almost to madness by thirst, and aj which consists of a steel blade about a foot 


of the high cliffs which 
ard the coast; so that the Andes, and, in- 
deed, the whole country, except the inime- 





variety of irritations, and in the utmost ter-|long, and curved, as its name implies, in the|diate shore, were then screened from our 


ror at the multitude of lassos whirling all|form ofa crescent, sharpened on the concave} view. But at some places this lo 
around him; he rushes wildly forward, his|edge, and having a pole ten or twelve feet| cliffs was intersected by deep 


eyes flashing fire, his nostrils almost touching 
the ground, and his breath driving off the 
dust in his course :—for one short instant he 
is free, and full of life and strength, defying, 
as it were, all the world to restrain him in his 
headlong course; the next moment he is 
covered with lassos, his horns, his neck, his 
legs, are all encircled by these inevitable 
cords, hanging loose, in long festoons from 
the bands of the horsemen galloping in all 
directions, but the next instant as tight as 
bars of iron; and the noble animal lies pros- 
trate on the ground, motionless and helpless. 
He is immediately dispatched by a man on 
foot, who stands ready for this purpose with 
a sharp knife in his hand; and as soon as the 
body is disentangled from the lassos, it is 
drawn on one side, and another is driven out 
of the corral, and caught in the same manner. 
“On begging to know why-so many lassos 
were thrown at once on these occasions, we 
learned that the first rush of the beast, when 
driven out of the corral, is generally so impe- 
tuous, that few single ones are strong enough 
to bear the jerk without breaking. As an 
experiment, a cow, in a very furious state, 
was let out, and directions given for only two 
men to attempt to stop her. The first lasso 
fell over her head, and drew it round, so that 
the horns almost touched her back, but the 
cord snapped without stopping her; the se- 
cond was intentionally placed round the fore 
part of the body, but it also broke without 
materially checking her progress. Awa’ 
went the cow, scouring over the country, fol- 
lowed by two fresh horsemen standing erect 
in their stirrups, with their lassos flying round 
their heads, and their pouchos streaming out 
behind them ; an animating and characteristic 
sight. The cow galloped, and the horses 
galloped, and such is the speed which cattle 
acquire when accustomed to run wild, that at 
first the horses had but little advantage. The 
ground being covered with shrubs and young 
trees, and full of hollow places, and sunk 
roads, the chace was diversified by many 
leaps, in which, although the poor cow did 
well at first, the horses, ere long, gained upon 
her, and the nearest guasso perceiving that 
he was just within reach, let fly his lasso. 
The cow was at such a distance that it re- 
quired the whole length of the lasso to reach 
her, and the noose had become so contracted 
by the knot slipping up, that it was barely 
large enough to admit the horns; had the 
cow been one foot more in advance, the cir- 
cle would have become too small. When the 
rider saw the noose fixed, he stopped and 
turned his horse, upon which the poor cow, 
her head nearly wrung off, was cast to the 
ground with great violence. The second 
horseman dashed along, and on passing the 
cow, instead of throwing his lasso, merely 
stooped on one side, and laid the noose, which 
he had contracted to a small circle, over her 
horns. This done, the guassos turned their 
horses’ heads and trotted back with their un- 
willing prize, not having been more than four 
or five minutes absent from the ground. 


range of 
es, called 
long screwed into the middle of the blunt or|quebradas, connected with extensive vallies 
convex side ; so that, when held horizontally, | stretching far into the interior, At these open- 
the horns of the crescent point forward. The|ings we were admitted to a view of regions 
rider carries this luna in his right hand,| which, being beyond the limits of the clond, 
couched like a lance, the blade being then] and therefore exposed to the full blaze of the 
about two feet from the ground, in advance | sun, formed a brilliant contrast to the dark- 
of the horse, while the staff is kept steady by|ness and gloom in which we were involved. 
passing it under the arm. Having allowed | As we sailed past, and looked through these 


the animal to rush past, he puts spurs to his 
horse, gallops after, and on coming <lése up, 
places his weapon in such a situation, that 
when the animal's right hind leg is thrown 
backwards, it shall enter the fork or crescent 
of the luna, and by striking against the edge, 
which is made as sharp as a razor, divide the 
tendon. The weapon is then quickly trans- 
ferred to the left leg, where, in like manner, 






mysterious breaks; it seemed as if the eye 
penetrated into another world; and had 
darkness around us been more complete, the 
light beyond would have been equally re-. 
splendent with that of the full moon, to which 
every one was disposed to compare this most 
curious and surprising appearance. 

‘ As the sun’s rays were not, in this case, 
reflected from a biight snowy surface, but 


the least touch properly applied divides the | from a dark-coloured sand, we are furnished. 
other tendon. We saw this cruel feat per-|by analogy, with an answer to the difficulties 
formed by the principal guasso on our host’s| sometimes started, with respect to the proba- 
estate, who was described as being the best| ble dark nature of the soil composing the 
rider and the most expert man in that part of | moon’s surface.” 
the country, The ground was very dry and| But we are again warned to stop—not yet 
dusty, so that, by the time he overtook the| having overcome the attractions of Captain 
bullock ‘he was in chace of, there was such a| Hall’s first volume. 
cloud raised by the animal’s feet, that we 
could scarcely see what was doing. The r 
guasso contrived, however, to cnt both ham- CAPT. PARRY'S SECOND VOYAGE. 
strings, but his horse becoming confused, fell| THE arrangements of our last Number com- 
over the bullock, and we were in considerable | pelled us to retain the following account of 
alarm lest the man should be cut in two by | Eskimaux, entire, for this week’s Journal :— 
his own weapon, or be transfixed by the| ‘ In every direction around the huts were 
beast’s horns: but he never lost his self-pos-|lying innumerable bones of walruses 
session, and having first flung the instrument | seals, together with skulls of dogs, bears, and 
high’ into the air, raise@ both’ himsélf atid] foxes, on many of Which a part oF the putrid 
horse from the ground, and rode out of the| flesh still remaining sent forth the most offen- 
cloud unhurt, and without having ever lost| sive effluvia. We were not a little surprised 
his seat. to find also a number of human skulls ping 
“While this more serious business was| about among the rest, within a few yards o 
going on, a parcel of mischievous boys had | the huts; and were somewhat inclined to be 
perched themselves on a pile of firewood close | out of humour on this account with our new. 
to the corral, and being each armed in his| friends, who not only treated the matter with, 
way, with a lasso made of a small strip of| the utmost indifference, but on observing that 
hide, or of whip-cord, had the first chance to| we were inclined to add some of them our, 
noose the animals as they rushed out. They| collections, went eagerly about to look for 
seldom failed to throw successfully, but their| them, and tumbled, perhaps the cranjums of 
slender cords broke like cobwebs. One wicked | some of their own relations, into our bag with- 
urchin, however, more bold than the rest,|out delicacy or remorse. In varions other 
mounted himself on a donkey that happened | parts of the island we soon after met with 
to be on the spot; and taking the lasso which | similar relics no better disposed of; but we 
belonged to it, for no description of animal | had yet to learn how little pains these peo 
that is ever mounted is without this essential] take to place their dead out of the reach 
equipment, and placing himself so as vot to| hungry bears or anatomical collectors.” 
be detected by the men, he threw it gallantly} Captain Lyon mixed a good deal with these 
over the first bullock’s neck ; but as soon as it| people, and on one occasion says— 
became tight, away flew the astonished don-| Accompanied by George Dunn, I found 
key and his rider: the terrified boy soon |Toolemak on landing, who welcomed us to his 
tumbled off; but poor Neddy was dragged |tent in which for two hours it was scarcely 
along the ground, till a more efficient force | possible to move in conapgnente of the crowd 
was made to co-operate with his unavailing| who came to gaze at us. A new deer-skin was 
resistance.” spread for me, and Dunn having found @ cor- 
After witnessing these cruel scenes, the| ner for himself, we all lay down to sleep, not 











mind could hardly be attuned for contemplat- 
ing the giant Andes. Yet Captain H. gives 
at once a philosophi¢al and poetical descrip- 
tion of them— 
“On the 26th of May we sailed from Val- 
araiso, and proceede 
ima. During the greater part of this voyage 





. “ There is another method of arresting the 
animal's progress without using the lasso, 


the land was in sight, and we had many op- 


along the coast of 


however until our host, his tec their little 
son, and a dog, had turned in beside me under 
cover of a fine warm skin, all naked exc 
the lady, who with the decorum natural 
her sex had kept on a D of her clothes. - - - 
“ The morning of the 27th was rather fine 
for a short time. - - - Two deer were ob- 
served on the northern land which was called 





portunities of seeing not only the Andes, but| Khead-laghioo by the Esquimaux, and Toole, 
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mak’ accompanied Dunn in chase of them. 
One was killed by the latter as he informed 
me, in‘consequence of the old man’s lying be- 
hind a stone and imitating the peculiar bellow 
of these animals, until it was led by its curio- 
sity to come within a short gun-shot. ‘On 
crossing to bring over our game we found the 
old Esquimanx had skinned and broken up 
the deer after his own manner, and my com- 
panions being without food I divided it into 
shares. The entrails and paunch I was about 
to leave on the plain, but was reminded by 
the anxious looks of the natives, that these 
offals are described by Crantz as delicacies, 
under the name of Nerooka, or“ the eatable,’”’ 
an appellation which also‘distinguishes them 
at Ig] — I serordingly assigned, these 
choice ttiotsels to a young man of our party, 
who bore them off in triumph, ; 

“ Arriving op, the ige a skin was taken from 
the sledge as a seat, and we all. sqnatted down 
to a repast which was quite new to me. In 
ten minutes the natives had picked the deer’s 
bones so clean that even the hungry dogs dis- 
dained to gnaw them a second time. Dunn 
and myself made our breakfast on a choice 
slice ct froin the spine, and found it so good, 


the wind-pipe in particular, that. at dinner- || 


time we preferred the same food to our share 
of the ‘preserved meat wliich.we had saved 
from the precedin night, Of the nerooka I 
also tasted a small. portion on the principle 
tliat no nian who wishes to.conciliate or in- 
y may into the manners of savages should re- 

se to fare.as they do. I found this substance 
acid and rather pungent, resembling as near 
as I could judge a mixture of sorrel and ra- 
dish lewves. I conceive that the acidity re- 
commenils it to these people. , 

“ As we sat I observed the musquitoes to 

ar theo stake = yong bee 2y oie lying ina 
D on the Ice, and incapable of 

pS ‘us. i seine We main alti- 
agave th ., 69° 26) 48” N. ; the 

Western extreme of Igtoolik bearing ESE. 
about fourteen miles. Soon after. noon we set 
forward on our return, mv without seeing any 
object bit the flat’ and decaying'‘ice, passed 
= larid to-land with our former celerity, 

— ig through large pools of water much 
¢ ener than was altogether agreeable to men 

© had not been dry for above thirty hours, 
or warm for a’still longer period. Our eleven 
dogs were large fine looking animals, and an 
‘au one of peculiar sagacity was placed at 
pre Beer by h ing a longer trace, so as.to 
rr them over the safest and driest places, 
a these animals havea great dread of water. 

e lender was.instant in obeying the voice 
of the driver, Who did not beat but repeat- 
edly talked to and called it by name. It was 
beautiful to observe the sledges racing to the 
ton =; se dogs gree e full cry, and 

I ashin ugh the water with 
the velocity of Fival ~ . 

‘ © were joyfully welcomed to the dwel- 
ling of Ooyarra whose guest I was now to be- 
ane and ice of-honaur, the deer-skin 
-~ was  glearp lor, my reception. His two 

ves, Kai-moo- aud Awa-run-ni, ogcu- 
pied one end, for it was a double tent; while 
at the opposite extremity the parents of the 
senior were established. The. old. mo- 
be Noiw-kit-yoo assisted the young women 
Pulling off our wet clothes and boots, 
which latter heing. of native manufacture, 
she new soled and mended without any re- 
Times on onr side, considering us as a part of 
e family. Our kna -and clothes being 
wet, we gladly turned, in presence of adozen 








OE — 
most severely rubbed, to the great delight of 
all present. . 

** Having been as patient as tould be wish- 
ed for above an hour, and being quite over- 
powered by the heat of the crowded tent, I 
made a hasty retreat, after having distributed 
neédies to all the females, and exacting koo- 
niks from all the prettiest in return. A gene- 
ral outcry was row made for Dunn, a most 
quiet north countryman, to exhibit also; but 
he, having seen the liberties which had: been 
taken with my nose, very pradently made his 
retreat, anticipating what would he his fate if 
he remained. ; 

“ During a short interval of fine weather 
we hung out our clothes to dry, and the con- 
tents of our knapsacks, instruments, knives, 
and beads, were strewed on the ground while. 
we Went inland ‘to shoot a few-ducks.. We 
cantioned no one against thieving, atid. were 
sv much at theit mercy that every thing might 
have been taken without a possibility of de- 
tection, yet not a single article was found te. 
have been removed from its place at our re- 
turn. At night I was attended ‘by the same 
bedfellows as before; the young puppy how- 
ever, being now better acquainted, took up 
his quarters in my blanket-bag, as from thence 
he could the more easily reach-a quantity of 
walrus-flesh which lay near my head, and E 
was awakened more than once by finding him 
gnawing a lump by. mty side. .¢; 

‘On the morning of the 29th I was really 
glad to find that the ships were not. yet im 
sight, as I should be enabled to pass another 
day ‘amongst the ‘hospitable natives. While 
nicking my rounds I met several others who 
were also visiting, and who'each invited me 
to calf at His tent in its turn.. Wherever I en- 
tered the’ master rose and resigned his ‘seat 
next his wife or wives, and stoed: before me 
or squatted on a stone npart the door.’ Twas 
thendold+o “speak! or in fact‘to givea history 
of alt 1 knew of*the distant tribe, which from 
cofistant repetition I could now manage pretty 
well. In-one tent: I found a man mending his - 
paddle, which was ingeniously made of vari- 
ous little scraps of wood, ivory, anil bone, 
Idshed together. He pnt it into my hands to 
répair, taking it for grarited that a kubloona 
would succeed much better than himself. An 
hour afterwards the poor fellow came and 
took me by the hand to his tent, where I 
found a large pot of walrus flesh. evidently 
cooked for me, His wife licked a piece and 
offered it, but'on his saying something to her 
took out another, and having pared off the 
outside gave me the clean part, which, had it 
been carrion, I would not have hurt these 
poor creatures by refusing. The men'showed 
me some curious puzzles with knots’ on their 
fingers, and I did what I could in return. 
The little girls were very expert in a singular 
but dirty amusement, which .cunsisted in 
drawing ‘a piece of sinew up their (nostrils, 
and producing the end out of their months. 
The elde~ people were for the. most part in 
chase of the tormenters which swarmed in 
their head and clothes; and E saw for the 
first time an ingenious contrivance for de- 
taching them from the back, or such parts of 
the body as the hands could not reach. This 
was the rib of a seal, having a bunch of the 
whitest of a deer’s hair, attached to one end 
of it, and on this rubbing the places which re- 
quire it the little animals stick to it: from 
their colour they are easily detected, and of 
course consigned to the mouths of the hunters. 

“The weatlier clearing in the a 
one ship was seen in the distance, whieh di 


or more of visitors, Into eur blanket-bags, 
which had been betttt Pigserved. Dnnn slapt 
in the little tent to watch our goods, and I 
had a small portion of Qoyarra’s screened off 
for me by a seal’s skin. Tired as I was, sleep 
was denied me; for I was obliged on the ar- 
rival of-each new sét of people to answer 
their questions as to how I possibly. could 
have got into.the bag, the manner in whic 
I-had wrapped it round me for warmth léad- 
ing them to suppose I’ was sewed up in it. 
My host and his wives having retired to ano- 
ther tent, and my visitors taking compassion 
on me, I went comfortably to sleep; but ‘at 
midnight was awakened by a feeling of great 
warmth, and to my surprise found myself co- 
vered by a large déer-skin, under which lay 
my frignd,,hig.two wives, and their favourite 
puppy, all fast asleep and stark naked. Sup- 
posing this was all according to rule, I left 
them to repose in peace and resigned myself 
to-sleep, 

** On rising, Dunn and I washed with soap 
in a pond, which caused great speculations 
amongst the by-standers, on some of whom 
we. afterwards performed miracles in the 
cleansing way, A large assemblage being col- 
ected to hear me talk of Neyuning-Eitua, or 
Winter Island, and to see us eat, the women 
volanteered to cook for us; and as we’ pre- 
ferred a fire in the open air to their lamps, 
the good-natured creatures sat an hour in the 
rain to stew some’ venison which we’ had 
saved from our shares of the deer. The fires 
in summer when in the open air, are generally 
made. of bones previously well rubbed with 
blubber, and the female who attends the 
cooking chews a large piece, from which, as 
she extracts the oil, she spurts it on the flame. 
At our meals I found every person mucli 
pleased with biscuit, which was supposed to 
whe b dried flesh of ‘the musk ox by those 
















































o had never seen*that animal, and it was 

ith great difficulty explained that it was 

made trom the seeds‘of a little tree ‘and 
pounded to its present state. 

“After noon,.as I lay half-asleep, a man 
came and, taking me by the hand, desired 
Dunn to follow. He led to a tent, which from 
the stillness within I conjectured was unte- 
nanted. Several men stood near the door ; and 
on entering I found eighteen women assem- 
bled and seated in regular order, with the seni- 
ors in tront. In the centre, near the tent-pole, 
stood two nen, who, when I was seated on a 
large stone, walked slowly round, and one be- 
gan dancing in the usual manner to the favou- 
rite tune of * Amna aya.’ The second person, 
as I soon found, was the dancer’s assistant, 
and when the principal had pretty well ex- 
hausted himself, he walked gravely up tohim, 
and, taking. his head between his hands, per- 
formed a ceremony called Koo-nik, which is 
rubbing noses, to the great amazement and 
amidst the .plaudits of the whole company. 
After this, as if much refreshed, he resumed 
his performance, occasionally however taking 
ak td enliven himself and the specta- 
tors... rubbee, if I may be excused the 
expression, was at length brought forward 
and put in the place of the first dancer, who 
rushed out, of the tent to cool himself. In this 
manner fiye or six couples exhibited alter- 
nately, obtaining more or less applause ac- 
cording to-the oddity of their grimaces. At 
length a witty, fellow, in consequence of some 
whispering and tittering amongst the ladies, 
advanced .and gave me the’ koonik, which 
challenge I' was obliged to answer ‘by stand- 
ing up to dance, and my nose was in its turn 























and two or 








fased a general joy amongst the people, who 
ran screaming and dancing with de- 
light. While lounging along the beach and 
waiting the arrival of the ship, I proposed a 
game at ‘ leap-frog,’ which was quite new to 
the natives, and in learning which some terri- 
ble falls were made. Even the women with 
the children at their-backs would-not be out- 
done by the men, and they formed:a grotesque 
atty of opposition jumpers. ‘lired with a 
ong exhibition I retreated to the tent, but 
was allowed a very short repose, as I was 
soon informed that the people from the far- 
thest tents were come to see my performance, 
and on going out I found five men stationed 
at. proper distances, with their heads down 
for me to go over them, which I did amidst 
load cries of koye na (thanks.) 
4 A's the ship itew hear in the evening, I 
ived her to bé the Hecla; but, not expect- 
Los beat so'late, lay down to sleep. I soon 
found my mistake, for a large party came 
drumming on the side of the tent, and crying 
out that ‘a ‘little ship’ was coming, and in 
fact I: found the boat nearly on shore. 
Ooyarra’s senior wife now anxiously begged 
to tattoo a little figure on my arm, which she 
had no sooner done than the youngest in- 
sisted on making the same mark ; aud while 
ail around were running about and screaming 
in the greatest confusion, these two poor 
creatures sat quietly down to embellish me. 
When the ‘boat landed a general rush was 
made for thé privilege of carrying our thin: 
down to it. Awarunni, who owned the little 
dog which slept with me, ran and.threw him 
as a presentinto the boat; when after a gene- 
ral koonik we pushed off, fully sensible of the 
kind hospitality we had received. Toolemak 


and Ooyarfa came dn‘ bodrd" in‘ my boat, in. 


order to pass the night and receive presents, 
and we tie beach under three hearty 
cheers.” wat a 

With this btief but curious account of Es- 
kimanx customs, we must stop, either now, 


or taking ‘a fatute oper tents for finis 
the Review of Capt: ‘Pacry’s labours. wi 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Much to Blame,;* a Tale, by aCelebrated Au- 
thor, is written with considerable spirit, 
though occasionally verging’a little tao much 

the “usual: common-places of Novels. 
Mech to Blame is; nevertheless, the reverse 


‘of its title; and’is‘a light and amusing tale, |! 


with some Been h contrived incidents, 

ee’ well. drawn characters. 
Whether the other branch of the title page 
be true or not, we shall not hastily decide : 
only, if the author be really celebrated, it is 
unwise and wnworidly in his publisher, and in 
himself, not to’ put his name forth. Herein 
they are Much to Blame. ; 

Annaline, or Motive Hunting. Although the 
attem pt of the author to revive the pure style 
of the good old patriarch, Richardson, is one 
upon which, in these impure days, we cannot 


, promise him’ stcvess, there ‘is much ‘in this 


work deserving of commendation. In his de- 


_ Scriptions of natural scenery, with which the 


tale is profusely interspersed, the author 
leaves no clime unvisited, and visits none 
Without leaving behind him traces of a mas- 
culine and highly susceptible mind. The war 
of elements is his peculiar forte; and there 
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reality, we should think, can scarcely sur- 
pass. We may also notice with satisfaction 
the ‘ ower true ’ picture of a shipwreck on 
the ‘ iron-bound’ coast of Cornwall. These, 
with many others of. the same cast, will re- 
commend the work to the lover of nature in 
all her varied forms and hues. They un- 
doubtedly rank the author above the ordinary 
romance-writer of the day. Although from 
that respectable character he might receive 
a hint‘as to a style less intrinsically good per- 
haps, but more popular and profitable. 

The Modern Traveller+ is a half-crown 
monthly publication, in a small size, but of 
great merit. The quantity and quality of the 
text, the neatness of the ornaments,‘and the 
usefulness of the maps, render it altegether 
oné ¢f the cheapest and most valuable publi- 
cations which the spirit of publishing has. de- 
vised or executed. We have not seen an 
thing better calculated for the ands of youth. 
The first two Parts contained an excellent 
account of Palestine, and the present is 
equally praiseworthy as a portion of Syria. 

The Old English Dramat is a work of ano- 
ther class meant for periodical appearance. 
The first Number contains “* The Second 
Maiden’s oe printed from the original 
Ms. in the Lansdown collection, and.one of 
the three unpublished plays which escaped 
from the fiery hands‘of Warburton’s -cook— 
a personage as fatal to the ancient dramatic 
literature as Erostratus was to ancient archi- 
tectural art. The publication of a series of 
thekind thus undertaken by Mr. Baldwyn has 
long, been. a’ desideratum; and from the 
specimen before us, as well as his able 
manner of reproducing the stores of olden 
literature, we anticipate’ a very delightful, 
correct, and well cliosen selection. With re- 
wb to his earliest example, we are: of. opi 

ion that its rarity is a qreathyMecumaseune- 
tignto it than its poetical or dramatic beanty, 
Yet there are good thoughts and graceful ex- 
pressions; but, upon the whole; inediocrity 
presets, and some of the language can hardly 

Teceived, even from under: the dust and 
cobwebs of centuries. . 

Letters to. Young. Ladies on thetr Entravice 
inte, the World,§. by. Mrs. Lanfear, is. a well 
meant volume ; and contains: both example 
and precept, iu the stories of well and ill edu- 
cated females, The paper is not 80 good ‘as 
it ought to be in a volume intended for young 
adies. . oe & 
Formulary for the Preparation and Mode of em- 

ploying several new Remedies, viz, Morphine, 

Iodine, Quinine,--§c.- ce. London 1824. 

Underwoods. 

THE improved state of Pharmaceutical che- 
mistry induces us to‘ notice the above new 
impression of M. Majendie’s little work, for 
which the Medical: world is indebted to 
Dr. Dunglison, known to the Profession as 
editor of the London Medical Repository, 
translator of Baron Larry’s Treatise on Moxa, 
&c. Three new remedies, Cytisime, Picro- 
toxine, and Atropine, have for the first time 
a place assigned them -in this. use ul. little 
work ; and to the valuable notes of Mr. Ha- 
den’s translation, Dr. D. has added a!l the 
important information which has been fur- 
nished since the first edition, as well as @ 
copious Index, Posological Table, and Tabjes 
of the proportion of active ingredients de- 











are the details of a land storm in the roman- 
tic région of the Aries, which the: living 


*3 vole. Londou. J. Templeman, 
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Se 
scribed in the various compound medicines 
contained in the Formulaty. The whole is 
highly creditable to the talents of the inge- 
nious Editor. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Oxford, April 9, 1824. 

A sHort vacation having left me free to dis- 
pose of afew days which would notexactly per. . 
mit me to rejoin my own family circle, I went, 
as is often my custom, to spend this interval 9 
leisure witha near relation, whose Jesidence - 
is within a moderate distance of thisUniver> 
sity. On reaching N——,1 had ‘the mortifi- 
cation’ of finding. that. my cousin had been 
suddenty called from home by business of im- 
portance; he-had ieft.a.qote,for.me in case of ° 
my arrival during hisabsence, regretting that 
he ‘was not there to receive me, and ex- 


Y | pressing a hope that I should find no want of 


amusement till his return, which he trasted’- 
would not be long delayed, As the day was 
too unfavourable to think of wandering over 
the grounds, I sauntered into the library, and 
resolved to enter upon some study, which, by 
fully occupying my mind, wonld prevent me 
from dwelling upon my disappointment. In 
this mood, I advanced to a large bookcase of 
massy structure, the ponderous volumes in 
which looked like the chronicles of ages: the 
key was in the lock, but the accumulation of 
rust upomits.complicated wards, rendered it 
no easy matter to turn it, and it was only after 
long and ceaseless a im that jt yielded’ to 
my skill, and displayed to my, pleased eye all 
the treasures of History. Scarcely deigoing 
to notice the too familiar names. of Gi i 
Hume; Rapin, Rollin, &c. whose voluminons 
writings were arranged on the lower shelves, | 
I mounted to higher regigns, and read names 
of histories, and, anthors, whose warke thongyy 
sometimes heard of,. vee: 

within my reach,—o queint 

very cobwebs upon whose * 
claimed respect from, a.y 
myself. Delighted at the, 
treasure, I brushed off the dust that had long 
veiled the splendours of binding, and; driving 
away two or three spiders that weré ba 
employed in weaving over it decorations of 
another kind, I commenced the perusal of a 
volume that had cost me so much labour to 
obtain. But alas! student as thought my- 
self, I was by no means student enough for a 
work requiring such deep research as that 
which I had unfortunately chosen, The  iMl- 
turned phrases, the. obsolete spelling, the 
miserable mixture of old French, bad 

and barbarous English, bid defiance to an 
reader not thoroughly versed in the uncout 
style of the period at which it was writ- 
ten. Pshaw! said I, peevishly returning the 
volume to its almost unattainable recess, 
these old writers are like some studious men, 
of whom one forms the mistaken ‘notion 
that their conversation must be very delight- 
fal: they are sought in,theirobscure retreats, 
with infinite trouble prevailed upon to quit 
their lonely studies, and mingle in society ; 
and, after all the-pains that have been taken, 
they talk such a strange unworldly langoage, 
that'they might as well be utterly silent, for 
there is not one person in a hundred who has 
any possible interest in the subjects pf their 
conversation. I next sought, amusement 
aniong the various dissertations en arts and 
sciences, which were. Fr on shelves that 
had a more modern air. Botany, chemistry, 
geology, &c. &c, I passed by, as being only 
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= Real 


suited to please the professor of each parti- 
cular science; but I took down a volame on 
Heraldry, thinking that a very small acquaint- 
ance with the terms of this once aristocratic 
art would enable me to read without any 
eat difficulty a few pages on the subject ; 
but I soon found that the deficiencies of real 
science had been supplied by innumerable 
technicalities, in the intricacies of which’ I 
was instantly so deeply involved, that I found 
it utterly impossible to develop a single bla- 
zon, or even understand the terms in which 
a crest or coat of arms was described. And 
these, said I, carrying on the simile, are pro- 
fessional men, who will not condescend to use 
any other language than that appropriated to 
their own peculiar pursuit ; these are no com- 
panions :—and the volume was replaced. My 
next attempt was naturally made in a very 
different style, and I seized with avidity a 
small elegant book that lay on the table, 
which was the very beau ideal of what ought 
to adorn the boudoir of a lady of taste and 
fashion. It was Poetry; the effusions of a 
oung enthusiast—all romance and paradox. 
i was at first pleased with the wild, capricious 
wanderings of the youthful poet’s fancy, then 
offended by the irregularity of the metre and 
the confusion of metaphors, and finally dis- 
gusted with the opposition of sentiments that 
eyen half an hour’s reading detected. The 
fiction was too evident ; and as I closed the 
book I experienced the same weariness and 
contempt that I have sometimes felt when 
thrown into the society of a sentimental 
young lady, whose conversation I thought 
reatly resembled the discarded volume.— 
foo much time had now been spent, for me to 
think of commencing another study, and I 
therefore resigned myself to the more indo- 
lent amusement of finding characters to corres- 
ond with every species, of composition now 
fore me. The Commentators, who devote 
whole pages to one disputed word, and bring’ 
forward, in support of: some favourite read- 
ing, half a dozen reasons, all equally con- 
vincing and well founded, reminded me of 
those argumentative people, in whose com- 
pany, be as guarded as you will in language, 
scarcely an opinion can be uttered without 
Pra a a temark, a doubt, or a contra- 
diction. Reviews!—oh ! of course they were 
ciitics—a title which includes a vast variety 
of characters—some interesting, intelligent, 
amusing; others, whose only talent consists 
in finding out the blemishes of genius, as far 
aboye their comprehension, as it is beyond 
their imitation. Novels—under which name 
Iwill only class those that really are what 
they pretend to be—living pictures of man- 
ners, were men of the world, in whose society 
may be gained some information, much en- 
tertainment, and occasionally a good moral 
lesson. The Magazines, so pleasingly diver- 
sified with all the light and changing topics of 
the day, were men of fashion, who, if well 
informed and communicative, might amuse 
one for a while, but of whom few would wish 
to make a constant companion. A book of 
Anecdotes, bon mots, &c. was a wit; a Daily 
Paper, a gossip ; a Pamphlet, a politician ; and 
a weekly County Chronicle was like a coun- 
gentleman, who lays great stress on the 
importance of every trifling event tuat hap- 
éns in his own immediate neighbourhood. 
ut to whom shall I compare an Encyclo- 
pedia? What individual can boast of such 
varied and extensive knowledge? [t must be 
a literary club, whose information on every 
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form. Of the Essayist, I will say nothing, 
lest I should develop my own. character, 
which is best left to the investigation of others. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR MAY. 

Winter has passed away, and we partly turn our at- 
tention from the radiant the of Heaven to view with 
delight and admiration the beaut gems which Na- 
ture scatters in rich profusion upon the bosom of Spring. 
The long evenings are progressively giving place to the 
increasing length of the day. The Sun is apparently 
passing through Taurus into Gemini, while the Earth is 
comely travelling through the opposite sign Scorpio, 
and will enter Sagittarius on the 20th day. The North- 
ern Pole becomes daily more and more d to the 
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form a great cross, of which the a and.A are 
the two farthest extremities, and the whole 
figure bears a strong resemblance to its name. 
About 15° above the 8 is Lyra, ENE.; and 
SEDS. is Libra. Between these are the two 
large constellations of Hercules and Serpen- 
tarius Ophiucus, the two a between 5° and 6° 
apart, EbS. Scorpio will be rising SE,; 
Virgo and Coma Berenice on the meridian ; 
Charles’ Wain nearly perpendicularly above 
us, affording an excellent opportunity of point- 
ing out those stars which we have noticed 
before. The cluster of small stars in the body 
of Cancer will be a beautiful telescopic object. 





solar beams. On the Ist, all the inhabitants to the north- 
ward of lat. 74° 51’ N, will have the Sun continual!y in 
sight; and the same will occur, at the close of the 
month, to the northward of 68° 23N. At this time it 
wilf have er disappeared at Peter’s Island, late! 

discovered by the Russians, in the Antarctic Ocean. 
Saturn is now eppresebing the Sun, Jupiter descending 
in the West, and Orion will cease to glitter in our sight. 
If it were possible to see the stars at mid-day, this 
month would present the most beautiful appearances. 
The brightest of the planetary bodies, Mercury, Venus, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, the most brilliant constellations 
which appear to our latitude, would be seen on or near 
the meridian with the Sun. Mars, at his greatest :lti- 
tude, will beone of the most conspicuous objects of our 
evenings ; and an excellent opportunity will be afforded 
of observing Mercury. This planet, from its nearness 
to the Sun, is rarely to be seen, and then only for a short 
time. On the Ist, Mercury will appear, at setting, 
NWbW4W. 3°'to the left of Pleiades. By the 10th’ he 
will have made a progressive motion of 11}°, and this 
evening. if clear, will be the best for observation. At 
nine o’clock Mercury will be distinctly visible NW b W. 
10° below B Taurus, and between 7° and 8° above the 
horizon. The observer should be stationed at his glass 
shortly after eight o’clock. The planet will set 9h 56m. 


Phases of the Moon. 
) First Quarter .......... 54 165 15™ 


© Full Moen .............. 12 14 34 
@ Last Quarter ............ 20 12 37 
@ New Moon ..............28 3 3 
May 1, Mercury culminates ..... 1" 14™ 

sets N es cicebbiben ps 9 2 





—— 25, 8 culminates .......... 0 53 
- - sets NW4W. .....5055.. 9 8: 
May 1, Venus rises EZ N........15" 58™ 
culminates ........... +..22 32 
—— 25, 2 rises NEDE3E. ..,..15 22 
culminates .......+...+++-22 50 
May 1, Mars rises EZN. ........ 2% 42™ 
culmimates .........0.... 9 7 
—— 25, g culminates .......... 7 40 
sets WAN. .....-...000. 13 55 
At the commencement of the month, J ¢ 
B Virgo. 
May 1, Jupiter culminates ..,... 3" °-58™ 























sets NWiW....... cosene l® 
—— 25, % culminates .......... 2 42 
sets ...4% 20908 +00 00asede 10 58 


There is only one visible emersion of the 
2d Sat. 6¢ 10> 364", and one immersion of the 
3d Sat. 2749 19™, On the 30th, 2f will be 
close to 301. 

May 1, Saturn culminates ...... 04 59” 
sets NWbWiW........ 8 36 
— 25, bh rises NEDESE. ... 15 56 
culminates ......... oo.. 98 88 

Ka d with the Sun 174 19%". At the close 
of the month, 2 and } will be abont 5° apart. 

May 1, Georgian risesSE3E. .. 12% 35™ 

—— culminates ............. 16 31 

—— 25, Wi rises ........ ocace aE ae 

culminates ...,......,... 15 12 














About the middle of the month, at 9h 15™, 
Cassiopeia will be at the lowest depression 
North; Cygnus from NEbN, to ENE. the 





subject. may be had within the most pleasing 





# iti the tip of the lower wing just rising. 
Five of the principal stars in this constellation 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR 
FOR MAY. 

THE weather, during the first three weeks of. 
April, has been rather unfavourable to vege- 
tation, and has checked the wheats and beans 
rather injuriously. Little danger, however, 
is apprehended of an average crop, provided 
we continue to have such days as we have 
had for the last week. Grass, both natural 
and artificial, and clovers and tares, have 
improved wonderfully since the change of 
temperuture has commenced; and the fresh 
butter sent to the London market is already 
peliewes and sweeter, in consequence of cows 

eing put out to bite the herb for a few hours 
daily. 

The field operations of May are not nu-, 
merous, but they are highly important. On 
the labour of this month depends the excel- 
lence both of the turnip and wheat fallows., 
If what ought to be done now is neglected till 
June, the season is in a great measure lost ; 
for then adhesive soils have become too stiff 
to work freely, and very foul lands camot be 
pulverized so as to be properly divested of 
root weeds. Asa great help to the speedy 
reduction of fallows, we would recommend 
the use of the cultivator, or grubber, after 
the second ploughing, ‘The first,.or winter 
plonghing, having been given in the direction 
of the ridges, the second, or spring ploughing, 
in the beginning of April, ought to have been 
given across ; and instead of a third plough- 
ing in May, put four or six horses to a culti-' 
vator, or large harrow with sloping coulters 
(not a brake,) having share-like points. Go 
over the field with this heavy and powerful 
implement three or four times, and it will be 
thoroughly pulverized. Then, if for turnips, 
it will be fit for ridging up and laying on the 
dung ; or if for a naked fallow, it will be in 
a state to lie at rest for three weeks, when it 
should have one deep furrow, and afterwards 
be manured, or otherwise, according to the 
circumstances of the soil, season, and object 
in view. ; 

Potatoes may be planted on land prepared 
in this way till the end of May, or first week 
in June ; they will still ripen in time, and it 
is a great matter to defer planting as late as 
possible, in order previously to clean and 
comminute foul and cohesive soils, 

Cattle and sheep are very apt to break 
through fences this month, owing to that 
vigour of body and appetite for enjoyment 
which all animals seem to experience at this 
season. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By means of the Private View at Somerset 
House yesterday, we are enabled to throw 





an anticipatory glance over the Exhibition of 
the year, for the information of our readers. 
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There are about two hundred fewer pieces 
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than usual, and the upper parts of the great 
room are hung with a heavy drapery, instead 
of being laden with pictures to the ceiling. 
The room itself is quite as interesting to 
the spectator as on any occasion which we 
remember, though we miss Turner in Land- 
seape, and Wilkie in familiar life,—the former 
altogether, and the latter from having only 
two slight though excellent contributions, and 
not one of his great works. * 

There is an improvement in not being so 
many whole-lengths as we have been accus- 
tomed to see: the place is well filled by va- 
rious subjects both of a high class and of an 
amusing character. By following the pages 
of our Catalogue, we may notice the promi- 
nent features which struck us on a cursory 
view. 

13. Venus and Cupid. T. Stothard, R.A.— 
A classical performance, which produces a 
good effect when seen from a proper distance. 

14, Edward 111., Queen Isabella, and Mor- 
timer. H. P. Briggs—aA elever historical 
picture, though in some particulars (heads, 
attitudes, &c.) too nearly resembling his 
Colonel Blood at the British Gallery. 

20. The Cherry-seller. W. Collins.—Mr. 
Collins has four pictures, and all worthy of 
his rich and harmonious pencil. One of them, 
with Children’s Portraits, is exceedingly 
pleasing. 

21. A Mouse. Miss Sharples.—A humorous 
painting, and well-told story. 

28. Portrait of Lord Surrey. G. Hayter, 
who has also Lady Ann Coke and Child, 
and other whole-lengths of very considerable 
merit. 

34. Abbeville, &c. G. Jones, R.A. elect.—A 
delightful view of the ancient French town, 
with its gray Cathedral in the background, 
and a lively scene of a Juggler and people in 
the foreground. 

38. Lord Stowell. Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
—We think the President this season almost 
surpasses himself. This is a speaking like- 
ness. Another, of Sir W, Curtis, is equally 
striking, and more superb in colouring. 
Mrs. Halford is a beautiful female head ; 
and there are two Children (No. 99) painted 
with every grace and high quality which can 
belong to Art. The Duchess of Gloucester, 
and the Earl of Fitzwilliam, are charming 
whole-lengths. 

49. General Phipps. J. Jackson, R.A.—A 
fine resemblance, and, like most of Mr. Jack- 
son’s other portraits, doing honour to his skill. 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, painted for the Lite- 
rary Fund, is one of the best. 

56. Lord Acheson, &c. T. Phillips, R. A.— 
A charming youth in a page’s garb. Mr. Phil- 
lips is fortunate in all he exhibits this season. 

64. Sir G. Cockburn. Sir W. Beechey, R. A. 
—Sir W. Beechey more than sustains his repu- 
tation. Not only is this a good picture ; but 
88, a Lady, 124, Mr. Lowndes, and others, 
are executed in his very best manner, 

83. Sir A. Carlisle. M.A. Shee, R. A—A 
forcible and well-painted likeness. In other 
instances, Mr, Shee is equally successful. 

95. Sancho Panza in the apartment of the 
Duchess. C. R. Leslie, A. —Charmingly 
treated. The Duenna is a model—the posi- 





* We also missed the portraits of 7. Stewardson 
which have generally adorned these walls. While 
Turner’s absence is accounted for by Royal employment, 
and Wilkie’s by some equally welcome cause, we were 
sorry to hear this artist’s non-appearance attributed to 
a Se and severe illness, now happily so far abated as te 
afford fair hope of his speedily resuming his pallet. 


jand View 


tion and slight smile. of the Duchess, finely 


The Library is spoilt by the mixture of 


¢ontrasted with the greater exuberance of] oils and drawings ; but the room amended by 


attitude and merriment in her attendants, 
and the broad laugh.of the Moor. The acces- 
sories done with great care. 

107. Portrait of a Lady in Florentine Cos- 
tome. H. Howard, R. A.—A pleasing and 
beautiful head. We are sorry, however, not 
to see any thing bnt portraits from the poeti- 
cal genius of Mr. Howard. 

108. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene. 
R. Westall, R, A—A sacred subject, on a 
large scale, and possessed of many excel- 
lencies. 

110, 115, Smugglers, and a Cottage Toi- 
lette. D. Wilkie, R.A.—Delicious little bits 
of tharacter and colour. Even without one 
of his more laboured performances, we have 
in these all the great Master. A Study 
for Commodore Trunnion (445,) in the An- 
tique Academy below, is capital. 

113..The Widow. W. Mulready, R.A. and 
a chef-d’ceuvre. In colour it is brilliant and 
harmonious, in characteristic traits replete 
with talent, and in the telling of the story 
delightful. The display of his personal at- 


tractions by the wooer; the first yielding of 


the widow ; the stiffness of the ancient ser- 
vant, the cajolery of the younger children, 


closing the middle door, 
Among the Sculpture, Flaxman, Westma- 
cott, Chantrey, and Kendrick, have subjects 
of great beauty, also Busts; and to their 
names in this branch we must add those of 
Bailey, Turnerelli, Behnes, Sievier, &c. 
Upon the whole, the Exhibition is worthy 
of the British School, especially in colouring. 





“WATER-COLOURS EXHIBITION, 


OF this exquisite Gallery we spoke in our 
last Number in those terms of cordial praige 
which its particular and general beauties 
more than merited. Every favourable im- 
pression which its first view made, has been 
amply confirmed by every subsequent visit ; 
and we can with perfect truth recommend it 
to notice as an Exhibition of peculiar excel- 
lence in a style of art altogether British. 

It gives us pleasure, on renewing our com- 
ments, to begin with an act of justice, and 
thus rectify a few omissions which resulted 
from the hurry of our first inspection. 

No. 110 is a Scene near Oxford, by W. Tur- 
ner, himself an ornament to that seat of learn- 
ing. This is an unusual scene, and treated 


and the grief of the eldest daughter, cannot in an unusual manner, Long level lines, a 
be surpassed.’ We dislike the look out at flat surface, and a low tone of colouring, are 


window. 


forced by the skill of the artist to become not 


126. Oriental Love-letter. H.W. Pickers-|°n!y sweet, but picturesque, It is quite a 


gill, 4. Another delicious performance, and 


of a more elevated class. It is poetry paint- 


triumph of art, . 
173. ‘Altar of the Holy Sacrament, &c. 


5 : , : | St. James’, Antwerp. Mr. Wild's name was 
pod ant 1 dian ig ine Poor — ° byt another which could only have been overlooked 


veral of the best portraits in the Exhibition. 
127. Colonel Sir J. Leicester, at the head 


of the Cheshire Yeomanry. J. Ward, R. A— 


A most spirited and admirable picture. The 


worthy Baronet deserved the highest effort 
the arts could make for their distinguished 


patron, and, in this, Mr. Ward has done his 
art towards discharging the grateful debt. 
he likeness is correct, the style good, the 
horse (we need hardly say) a superb animal. 
Mr. W. has others equally fine. 


in a very hasty glance at these Rooms. This 
pee is an architectural and pictorial gem. 

he deep ecteins wae ; the distance, mace 
more interesting by the sepulchre of Rubens ; 
the propriety and harmopy of colour; the 
feeling, and every quality of art which can 
be imparted to a work of its class, render 
it a charming subject. “i 

187. The romantic beauties of Stirling Cas- 
tle, by H. Gastineau, affords us (as would also 
No. 102) another opportunity of rendering 
the tribute due to a meritorious and success- 


139. A Mahratta View. W. Westall, A.—| fu) effort. 


Peculiar, and cleverly painted. 
159. Othello, &c. 
ceived dramatic scene. 

160. Rochester, from the Bridge. A. W. 
Callcott, R.A.—A clear, transparent, and ex- 
quisite view. Free from some of the artist’s 
recent effects of colour, and if not so forcible 
as we have seen from his pencil, nevertheless 
one of his finest productions. 

161. Amorett (Fairy Queen.) H. Fuseli, 
R. A.—Vigour, fancy, and genius, are all 
combined in this, also one of Mr. Fuseli’s 
best works. 


radelie.—A well con- | ¢yij, 


233. Bess and herSpinning Wheel. J. Cris- 
The peasants of this artist are almost 
always of a superior order ; and the tournure 
of Burns’ centented Scotch lass is lovely 
enough to pass her for a fair Grecian Helen. 
The accessories are all painted in Mr. Cristall’s 
well-known style, to which they do credit, 

62. A Gamekeeper, by W. Hunt, induces us 
to add his name to the list of those whom we 
had neglected. It is a very meritorious pro- 
duction. 

We shall in our next return to the works 
of those able Artists whom we had only time 


THE ScHooL oF Paintin is sadly over-| to mention incidentally. . 


charged with daubs; but we observed in it, 
192. a Modern Picture Gallery, W. F. Withe- 
rington, both curious and clever; 197. M. de 
Pourceaugnac, G. S. Newton, rather fluttery, 
but extremely amusing ; Pandora, Efty, in his 
usual style; 242. Fortune Telling, £. D. 





We hear from a Correspondent at Rome, 
that our countryman Mr.’ J. P. Davis’s 
grand picture of the Talbot Family receiving 
the Pope’s Benediction, containing portraits 


Leahy, exceedingly honourable to. his rising |! S€¥eral distinguished public characters, 


talent ; 251. Stage Coach Travellers, Rippin- 


gill, fuil of character, and better painted than | 52!¥i, and Canova,) in all sixteen 


any of his preceding works ; and 285. Queen 
Mary in Lochleven Castle, &c. W. Allan, a 
capital, though unequal picture. 

In the Anti-room, the ‘things which most 
attracted our eye, (not already alluded’ to) 
were, Passy, by the Rev. R. H. Lancaster, 





Edinburgh, by Nasmyth, 


(among others, the late Pope, Cardinal Gon- 
figures, as 
large as lif’, is now exhibiting with great eclat 
before the Roman public. The picture is 
15 feet high and 12 feet wide, and derives 
much additional interest from its ssing 
the last likenesses for which the late Pope 
the Cardinal, and Canova, sat. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Yates th re cea os PEK <i 
Farewell! for I have schooled my heart. 
’. At last to say farewell 'to thee ! 
Now I can bear to look on death,— 
Its bitterness is past for me. f 
- There was a time I should have wept 
To look upon my altered brow— 
.. The lip, whence sed and smile are fled— 
‘But Iam glad to see them now! 
‘The faded brow, the pallid lip, 
Proclaim what soon my fate will be ; 
And welcome is theirtale of death, —. 
_ For E.have said farewell to thee! 
When first we met, I saw thee all 
A girl's imagining could feign ; 
_1 did not dream of loving thee, . , 
‘Still less of being tovel im, 
"TL felt it uot, till round my heart: 
Link after link the chain was wove ; 
Then burst at once upon’ my brain 
The maddening thought—TI love! { love! 
ing, others wept 
Bot I ler not one ordvop fal; 
n each kind Farewell was said, 
- Mine was the coldest of them all. 
But mine the ear that strained to hear 
1 steps and mine the eye 
‘ That watched thy distant shape, when none 
But me its shadow could descry. 
And when the circle in its mirth 
Had quite forgot Farewell and Thee, 
I went to ~~ own room, and' wept 
"Fhe tears 1 would not let thee see. 
And ti ase’d on ; but not with time 
Did of tliee and thine depart ; 
‘The lesson of forgetfulness 
: , Was what 1 could net teach >. Samcate 


met again, and Woman's ms 
i gery Seemed yl 
-tho" my heart ae 
Havelet thee find ehfne image tere. 


I felt ‘on mine; 

-_ Iifele may. Sod it ithine hold; 
I “And Ewes t “was q 
And then heard you had a bride— 


I know not how, Ffnow not when— 
For, still my brain swims round to think 
- On all, all that I’suffered then! 
T‘knew the day;*the very hour, 
‘That you were wed, and heard your vow; 
T-heard the bells—oh,'Gop! 
Mine ear rings with them even now! 
I may not say that you were false, 
: Speoerhenent een thee ; 
‘Batt have often seen thine eye 
Look as it loved to look on me. 
' And when e to-me, your voice 
Would sieoo tue a aie? tone; 
And strely that last night your cheek 
Was almost pallid‘as my own. 
But this is worse than vain Farewell! 
-.. Of Heaven .now’Lonly crave 
For thee all of life's oe 


And for myself an early grave!  L. E. L. 





$, AN EPICIDIUM, 

In Memory of a very ‘promitin Man 
(Mr. WV Jeon Herna off nes, “nese: 
shire,) who died of the Yellow*Kever at La 
Guayra, August 9, Y8%3, 002! & ei 3) 

“ By foreign hands his-dying eyes were cl 
é feveign bends Ate scosty eat coespoeed,—- 

| foreign haeds Ais humble grave adorned, 
strangers hosored—and by : Pep 
ee 


ch 
He:teft his home with a bounding heart, — 
nnd tole le cour was ane before him; 
it scarce-a “to 
Such sun-bright beams oan wer him. 





oo is 


And a father’s hosiegs—< 
Might not weigh with the 
I. 


He bath reached his goal :—by a distant yra' 


{ between the young chief and the heiress of 







|\He tarned*hink té visions of future years,— ] 
... The round them 


rainhaw’s hues were se , 
i mother’s tears— 
hopes that crowned: 


[them, 

That mother’s cheek is far paler now 

Than when she last caressed him ; 
There’s an added gloom on that father’s brow 

Since the hour when last he blessed him. 
Oh! that all human hopes should prove 

Like the flowers that will fade to-morrow ; 
And the cankering fears of anxious love ‘ 

Ever end in truth—and sorrow ! 















































Tt 
He left his home, with a swelling sail, 
Of fame and fortune dreaming,— ‘ 
With a spirit.as free as the vernal gale, . 
Or the pennon above him streaming. , 
eath a sultry sun they’ve laid him; 
And stranger-forms bent o’er his grave, 
When the last sad rites were paid him. 


Iv. ‘ 

He should have died in his own loved land, 
With friends and kindred near him,— 

Not have withered thus on a foreign strand 
With no thought, save of heaven, to cheer him. 

But what recks it now ?—is his sleep less sound 
In the port where the wild winds swept him, 

Than if home’s green turf his grave had:bound, 
Or the hearts. he loved had wept him? 


v. 

‘Then why repine?--Can he feel the rays 
That pestilent syn.+heds o’er him ? 

Or share the grief shat must cloud the days 
Of the friends who now deplore him?. 

No :—his bark's atanchor,—its sails are furled— 
It hath ’scaped the storm’s deep chiding,— 
And, safe from the buffetting waves of the world, 

In the haven of Peace is riding! A.A. W. 





| SKETCHHS OF SOCIETY. 


Crapitions of 
~ ighlants... 


'_. LACHLAN MORE, 
Lacntan More Mac ean, of Duart, was 
one of the most remarkable men connected 
with the Highlands of Scotland in his days. 
His. father having died early, King James 
the Fitth took a considerable interest in.,this 
young man, and he was educated at his ex- 
pense. Lachlan’s grandfather had been at 
the fatal battle of Flodden with a large body 
of his clan, and he was killed in the immedi- 
ate defence of his unfortunate Prince. 

The son and successor of James the Fourth 
was not unmindful of this, and he was de- 
sirous of forming a.matrimonial connexion 


Atliole. Preliminaries having been settled 
among the parties, the bridegroom was sud. 
denly called to his own country, and on his way 
he visited the Earl of Glencairn, at his castle 
on the banks of the Clyde. Cards were intro- 
duced in the evening, and Maclean's partner 
was one of the Earl's danghters. In the course 
of the night the game happened to be changed, 
and the. company again cut for partners; on 
which another of the daughters whispered in 
her sister’s ear, that if the Highland chief had 
been herpartner, she would not have hazarded 
theloss of him by cutting.a-new. The chief 
heard the remark, and was so pleased with 
the compliment,. and so.fascinated with the 
charms of Lady Margaret Cunningham, that 
a match was: made .up between them, and 
they were speedily. married.. Maclean thus 
gave great offence to the King, and lost the 





.|,. Macdonald had occasion ‘to be 
4 Skye, and on his ‘return he wa¢,int -by -~ 








richest hejresy at that time in Scotland, 


} Lachlan Mote’s sister was married to Angus 


‘Macdonald, ‘of Hay” and “Kintyre; ‘then ‘the 
most powerful of the branches which sprung 
from the Lord of the Isles. These two chiefs’ 
appear to have been much of the same dis- 
position,—both were violent, ambitious, and 
turbulent.. Their bloody feuds were pro- 
ductive of much misery to their people, and 
ended injurionsly to all parties.- Macdonald, 
on his return from the isle of Skye, was forced 
to take shelter in that portion of the island of 
Jura which was the property of Maclean; 
and it unfortunately happened that two vil- 
lains of the clan Macdonald, whose bad con- 
duct had induced them to take refuge in Mult 
to escape punishment from their-own chief, 
happened to be then in Jura. -Itwould seem 
that they delighted in~- mischief} and ‘they 
adopted an expedient which ‘effectually an- 
swered their purpose. Maclean ‘had some 
cattle close to the place where the -Mac- 
donalds lay ; the two renegades slaughtered 
some of these, and carried-:away many more 
of them. They left Jura before day-light, 
and contrived to convey information to Lach- 
lan-More that Macdonald had done him all 
this damage. Duart collected a considerable: 
number of his men, and arrived in Jura before 
the Macdonalds departed. Without making 
proper -inquiry: into the circumstances, he 
rashly attacked the other party, and:many of 
them were slain, but their Chief'escaped. It 
appears to be admitted on all hands that this 
was the beginning of the sanguinary warfare 
which followed, and Maclean was:certainly 
culpable. Mutual friends interféred, and en- | 
deavoured to effect a reconciliation between ° 
persons so nearly connected. The Earl of: 
ArgvH was maternal ‘uncle to “Lachlan, and 
chiefly by his powerful intercession the further ' 
effpsion‘of blood was prevented for a’ tinte. ‘sg 
in in: 


Maélean to visit him at the castle of Duart. 


| After dinner, some unfortunate circumstance 


oecurred which produced a quarrel. Tradition 
varies in regard to what immediately fol- 
lowed. It seems, however, that Maclean de- 
manded that the other should yield to him 
possession of the whole island of Ilay, of which 
he then held buat the half. Some considera- 
tion was to have been given in return for this 
concession; but Maclean chose to detain as 
hostages, to ensure the fulfilment of the treaty, 
the eldest son of Macdonald, thea.a boy, and 
also a brother, together with several other 
persons of some consideration. Maclean soon 
after set out for Llay.to take possession of 
that island. His. nephew accompanied him ; 
but the other hostages were left in Mull until 
the whole business should be arranged. What 
ensued was no more than might have been 
expected: Macdonald - pretended to be dis- 
posed for an amicable ebpuaggene of the terms 
formerly agreed upon, and prevailed op Lach- 
lan More to visit him at his house. in Ilay, 
where nothing appeared to create alarm. 
After supper, Maclean -and his people re- . 
tired to a barn for rest; but Maedouaid soon 
knocked at the’ door, and said he had forgot. 
to give his guests their reposing draught, and 
desired to be admitted for that purpose. 
large force had by this time been collected, 
and Lachlan soon understood that he would 
be made to suffer for his former conduct. He 
was determined, however, to make a resolute 
defence. He stood in the door fully armed, 
and in his left hand he held his nephew, who 
lay-with him. He was a man of extraordi 
size and strength, as the appellation - More 


. 
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indicates, and his situation required all his 

rowess. Macdonald, desirous to save the 
life of his son, agreed to permit Lachlan to 
quit the barn, which had by this time been 
seton fire. The greater. part of his attend- 
ants also followed their chief; but-the two 
Macdonalds, who had firet fomented this un- 
happy quarrel, were consumed in the flames. 

Macdonald, of Ilay, having now recovered‘ 

ssession of his-son, was determined to put. 

aclean aud all his people to death; but 
fortunately for them he had a fall from his 
horse, by which one of his legs was fractured. 
This retarded the execution of his fell pur- 
pose, and epabled the Earl of Argyll to mak 
a.representation of the case to the govern 
ment. Maclean was permitted to return to 
Mull, but seven of the principal gentlemen 
of his clan, who had accompanied him to Ilay, 
were retained as hostages for the safety of 
those who still remained in the same condi- 
tion at Duart. 

Very soon after Maclean’s departure from 
Ilay, Macdonald, of Ardnamurchan, com: 
monly distinguished by the patronimic of 
Mac-vic-Ian, (the son of John’s son,) arrived 
there, and falsely informed Macdouald that 
Lachlan More had destroyed all his hostages 
on.his return home. This was retaliated on 
Maclean’s hostages, who were all put to.death, 
and.the next day the other hostages arrived 
safely from Mall. 

This is a specimen of the deplorable state 
of barbarism into which Scotland sunk during 
the minority of James the Sixth. The whole 
kingdom was full of blood and rapine, but 
the Highlands were in the worst condition of 
all, Fora century afterwards very little 
amelipration-seems to have taken place ;-bnt 
itis pleasing to reflect that for the last fifty 


years.there is not in Europe a country wheré}a@ particular expression, 


] 


Scottish Highlands. 

Macdonald and Maclean were botli com- 
mitted to ward, one in the Bass, and the other 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, where they were 
detained: for several years. They were. li- 
berated om strong. assurances of peaceable 
conduct, and on giving hestages. Maclean was 
afterwards ordered to join the Earl of Argyll, 
who took the command of the army appointed 
to oppose the Earls of Huntly and Errol, then 
in open rebellion against the government of 
James the Sixth. 

The two armies encountered at Glenlivet, 
and the rebels were victorious. Argyll, though 
brave, was young and inexperienced, nor were 
all his officers faithful to their'trust. Innes, 
in his History of Moray, asserts that some of 
the principat men of his own name were in 
correspondence with the enemy ; and other 
writers ascribe much effect to the cannon used 
by the rebel Earls. On ‘this occasion Lachlan 
More was greatly distinguished for bravery 
and for prudence, having acted the part of 
an experienced commander, aud gained the 
applause-of both armies. 

t wert well if he had always confined his 
warfare to such honourable combats. Soon 
after we find him again engaged in lay against 
his nephew, James Macdonald, Angus, his tor- 
mer antagonist being dead. On this occasion 
it would seem, however, that he was disposed 
for peace. Lachlan had embraced the Protes- 
tant religion’; and it was a practice with his 
Catholic ancestors to walk thrice in procession 
around the shores of a small island lying in 
Lochspelvie, ‘invoking success to the expedi- 
tion on which they were about-to be engaged, 
With sjngular absurdity, Lachlan resolved 


the law beats more absolute sway than intffe 
* SINR 





ko show his contempt. for Catholi¢ supersti- 
tion: ‘he walked thrice arotnd the island, 
but his ancestors had alway$ walked right 
about, or in the same cotirse with the sun; 
but this enlightend Protestant reversed it. 
{The day, following he departed with his forces 
fur lay, and he never returned, The weather 
became ,boisterous, and he’ was ‘compelled to 
bear away for Island Nave, in the mouth of 
Loch Gruinard. A day. was appointed for a 
conference between himself and his nephew ; 
and Lachlan attended by a small portion of his 
men, was to be met by Macdonald with an equal 
number. Macdonald had, however, placed 
a large body in ambush at: some distance. 
The confcrence commenced under favonrable 
appearances, but a misunderstanding soon 
arose, and swords were drawn. A dreadful 
conflict ensued, and Maclean fought with 
astonishing bravery. The reserve which had 
lain concealed joined their friends ; but both 
were ov the eve of being defeated, when a 
body of auxiliaries from the island of Arran 
arrived, and Lachlan More was killed, with’ 
all.those who. had accompanied him on this 
fatal expedition. 

His son had remained on the island with a 
much larger force, but the pacific appearances 
deceived him, and he neglected to keep the 
boats afloat, When the fight commenced on 
shore, he and his men were lvoking on, but 
could not lanch their heavy boats, or render 
assistance. The Macdonalds suffered severe 
loss, and James (afterwards Sir James) was 
left for dead on the field. 

A poor woman of his own clan, assisted by 
her son, conveyed Lachtan’s body on a sledge 
to the church of Kilchomén, in Hay, where 
she got him buried.. By the jolting of the 
sledge, the features of the dead:body acquired 
which. the young 
man smiled. His name was Macdonald, and 


‘his mother was so enraged at his sneer, that 


she made a thrust at him with a dirk, and 
wounded him severely. : 

Lachlan More’s son renewed this horrid 
feud, and in his turn defeated Sir James. The 
king at length deprived: Macdonald of his 
large ‘possessions, which at this day rent at 
30,000/. or 40,000/. Kentyre was given to 
the Earl of Argyll,.in the hands of whose il- 
lustrious descendants it still remains. Mac- 
lean was very deservedly deprived of his share 
of the island of Ilay, and the whole of it was 
granted to John Campbell, of Calder, an- 
cestor of the present Lord Cawdor. Almost 
all the great Highland estates fell, by for- 
feiture, into the hands of the crown at 
some time ; and with the view of keeping the 
proprietors in check, the kings preserved the 
rights in their own hands, giving the repre- 
sentatives of the different families short leases 
of thé lands. We have in our possession copies 
of several hundreds of these leases, among 
others, those which Maedonald and Maclean 
had of their estates. 

Lachlan More was killed in the year 1598. 





In te 

SIGHTS OF LONDON, RTC. 

No. VHT. 

At the Grecian Gallery in the Haymarket 
is exhibiting a large picture, called improperly 
‘“‘ The Sacrifice of the Virgins,” being a re- 
presentation of the doom of the Athenian 
Youths and Maidens to the Minotaur, painted 
by Chevatier Van Bree, historical and portrait 
painter to the King of Holland. It is a‘work 
of unequal conception, character, and exe- 
cution ; but, nevertheless, one of high merit 





ee 
‘in many respects, and an honour to the present 
Dutch School. The stthject is a fine one. At the 
moment when the names of the victims’ aré 
drawn from the trn, Thesens, determined to 


deliver his conntry from this horrid yoke or 
to die, devotes himself to the exploit. But 
Mr. Van Bree lias, anfortunately (I think} 
made this a subordinate action, aud given the 
chief place to Egetis exhibiting the last name 
on the scroll, and to its effect upon some of 
those on whom the lot has fallen. One girl 
is pallid and swooning on the steps of the 
altar, another is ‘somewhat'recovered from 
ithe agony of grief, and’ a third is exulting 
‘that she has meee, Te last is an unwor- 
i 


thy feeling in the of the general distress, 
its, and a 


including loved companions, 

despairing people, But there is also’ an apa- 
thy over the picture, except where the streng- 
est passions are represented, not in unison 
with the scene. Even Thesetis seems passive; 
neither his attitude nor expression tell. the 
story. Some of the single figures are, how- 
ever, very fine, and the entire disposition of 
them exceedingly skiltul. Parts of the archi- 
tecture are replete with character, and. the 
whole good, only that I fancy the temple is 
a prodigions anachronism for the age of 
Minos. The colouring, more especially of the 
flesh, is rieh and transparent: it reminded 
me of Guido, and even of Corre Alto- 
gether, the picture is very carefally painted 
—not too carefully—and way. serve.as a mo- 
del for some of on — sore aoe Pic- 
ture was painted for osephine, t ‘Empress 
of ta She had no Theseus to deli 
her when condemned to be sacrificed ;-“she 
fell, and the work remajged'on the ds of 
the painter.- + vn ‘ 

Our great friend, the Swiss Giangess, -still 
continues to see gemter, nyythougt we 
confess wedisdpproy ope of - 
tations. Weda not care¢er the female vanity 
of styling herself “ Th¢ Bedutiful Swiss ;” bat 
chalking the same upon, the walls and ‘bye- 
corners is, at least, if perfectly agreeable to 
etiquette, an innovation, and not yet adopted 
by ** the fashionable world.”. ., , 

Our fittle friend, Miss Crachami, is so beset 
with visitors,in consequence ,of- our report, 
that it seems to have turned her little brain. 
Only think of a jilt and coquette of. five 
pounds avordupois!. This is literally the case, 
and the ingrate absolutely broke.an.engage- 
ment with us last Sunday. We wouldwevenge 
ourselves, but as Switt says— ’ 

Who would be satirical. a: 

Upon a thing so:very small? 1. ity 

DRAMA, : 
KING'S THEATRE. 

AFrsr much procrastination, highly injurious 
to the success ef any place of public amuse- 
ment, Madame Pasta’ niade her first appear- 
ance here “ these seven years” on Saturday, 
in Rossini’s Opera of Otello, It is not worth 
while now to inquire, into that taste which 
loves to hear Oiello:rave in. crotchets, and 
Desdemona plain in quavers ; suftice ‘it-to 
say, that it is a fashionable and received de- 
light; and one had ‘better be out-of the world: 
than out of the fashiou. Accordingly ds 
much of the world as Lent, with.its Parlia- 
mentary holidays, leaves in Town, was at the 
Opera upon this occasion. The star of the 
evening was cordially received, aed did mucis 
to prove that the honour was wot unmerited. 
We do not think, however, that ‘her talents 
are of the higliest order, ior that she is likely” 








(beyond the novelty of a few nights) to make 















us forget Catalani, or Camporese, or Fodor. 


Nay, we are not sure that Caradori did not 
very lately yield us greater pleasure, or that 
we would willingly-exchange the pretty Ronzi 
di Begnis for the later favourite. 

Pasta has been most industrious in culti- 
vating her faculties since we heard her last; 
and much science, skill in the management of 
her voice, and other beauties, are the natural 
consequences, She is therefore felt as a 
charming songstress, and, must command ap- 
plause wherever she exerts herself. But her 
organ isnot fine ; it has neither extraordinary 
compass nor extraordinary sweetness. Still 
she delights, and delights by feeling and ex- 
pression, in which her forte lies. 

On Tuesday the Honse was again crowded, 
and a clever new dancer, M. Ferdinand, 
made his debit in the Bullet. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
‘Miss Paton, who appears to be visited with 
more misfortunes than any other lady in the 
theatrical world, was prevented making her 
. te-appearance on Tuesday, in consequence of 
x. “some accident, she had met with upon the 
‘y»toad.” This may be all very well, and we 
+ Mare say that it was all very true ; but at the 
2«$ame time we think that a little more respect 
might be shown to a London andience, (whose 
stamp alone confers value upon members of 
this profession,) than, for the sake of a few 
ands which may be picked up ata country 
~ ‘Pheatre the night before, to run the risk of 
me Hig late the following evening to en- 
tertain those who should certainly be con- 
sideréd-as entitled to the first and best claim 
to attention. 


.» Mr, Smart's Readings—We were much 
gratified, on Thursday evening, in attending 
Mt, Smart's Readings, who, from the success 

’ he met with in the eatly part of the season, is 
repeating the same gefies. Detached parts of 
Henry IV. were this evening recited. He 
seems to have studied his author carefully 
and suceesstuily, and delineated the charac- 
ter of Falstaff with great humour, particularly 
the scene with the Prince after the robbery 
at Gadshill. He likewise represented the 
ether characters with great fidelity; and 
although it is very difficult to change the tone 
and manner so rapidly as is necessary, yet he 
seldom failed to give an accurate idea of the 
person supposed to be speaking. He was 
very happy in Hotspur’s first speech, or apo- 
logy, for not having sent his prisoners in 
obedience to the King’s orders. In his air 
and manner he puts us a good deal in mind 
of our old friend Holman. He concluded 
with the Seven Ages, from As You Like It, 
which be. gave in a very pleasing and forcible 
manner. We think Mr, disare well deserving 
of public patronage, for affording the Town 
so rational an evening’s amusement. 








POLITICS. 
Tue blockade of Algiers continues to be the 
news ; and there is nothing else, except the 
postponement of the Drawing-Room, to the 
great regret of the Fashionabies. 





VARIETIES. 
The death of R. Payne Knight, Esq. is an- 
nounced in the newspapers of yesterday. 
‘Mr, C. Kemble has been performing Fal- 
staff with great eclat at Edinburgh ; and is to 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 








Mountain 
Washington in Missouri, an enormous moun- 
tain of iron has been discovered : it consists 
almost entirely of virgin iron, The metal is 
of good quality, and there is enough (it is 
said) to supply the whole world for a long 
period. This is the first mine of virgin iron 
that has been discovered ; and not only was 
no such mine ever found before, but iron in 
the state of metal was not before known to 
exist in nature. 

Bon Mot.—A lady being asked what was 
the difference between a cognette and a wo- 
man of gallantry, answered, ‘“ The same that 
there is between a sharper and a thief,” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The next publication of the great Scottish Novelist 
is founded, we hear, on the adventures of certam ad- 
herents of the Pretender, about fifteen years after the 
Rebellion. 

Among the forthcoming works from Edinburgh, an- 
nounced in Blackwood’s Magazine, are, The Devil’s 
Elixir; the Life and Writings. of Dr. Brown; Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh ; Renfrewshire Scenery ‘and Cha- 
racters, a Poem, (burlesque, we suspect,) in 365 Cantos ; 
and Translations fromthe German of Moh’s Mineralogy 
and Gogthe’s Egmont. 

The Bride of Florence, a Play in five Acts, illustrative 
of the Manners of the Middle Ages, with Historical 
Notes and Minor Poems, by Randolph Fitz-Eustace, is 
preparing for publication. 

The fourth edition of the Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy, 
has already nearly followed the fortunes of its three 
predecessors. 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and Adventures 
of the Three Sherleys, in Persia, Russia, Turkey, 
Spain, &e. printed from original MSS. with Additions 
and Iilustrations from very rare contemporaneous Works, 
and Portraits of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and Lady 
Sherley, is in the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. As is also Ditec- 
tions for Studying the Laws of England, by Roger North, 
youngest Brother to Lord Keeper Guilford. Now first 
printed from the original MS. in the Hargrave Collec- 
tion; with Notes and Iustrations by a Lawyer. In a 
small 8vo. volume. 

A Chronological History of the West Indies is about 
to be published by Captain Southey, an officer whose 
local knowledge and other qualifications must render 
such a work at this crisis particularly interesting. The 
value of the ptblication too will be enhanced by the 
Author’s brother, the Poet Laureate, writing an intro- 
duction to the history of each centary.— Durham Adv. 

Journal des Savans for March :—1. Sir R. K. Porter’s 
Travels.in Georgia; reviewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 
—2. M. de St. Surin, Guvres de Boileau; by M. Ray- 
novard.—3. M. E. Chevreul, Recherches Chimiques sur 
les corps gras d’origine animale; by M. A. Remusat.— 
4. Delort, Essai critique sur l’histoire de Charles VII.; 
@’Agnes Sorelle, et de Jeanne d’Arc; by M. Daunou.— 
5. Sauvages, Dictionnaire Languedovien-Frangais ; by 
M. Raynouard.— April: 1.8. Lee’s Edition of Sir 
Wm. Jones’s Persian Grammar; M. Silvestre de Sacy. 
—2. Moreau de Ionnés, Antilles Frangaises ; by M. Tes- 
sier.—3. Duplessis Mornay, Memoires, &c. ; by M. Dau- 
nou.—4. Campenon, Vie et de Ducis ; by M. Raynouard. 
5. Biot, Astronomie Egyptienne ; Hi M. Letronne.— 
6. Note concernant une Inscription Grecque tracée sur 
une Caisse de Momie Egyptienne; by M. Raoul- 
Rochette. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCR OUR LAST: 

The Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland, 
12mo.6s.—Atherstone’s Midsummer Day’s Dream, fools 
cap 8vo. 8s.—The Ocean, by the Author of The Retro- 
spect, }2mo. 5s.—Kitchener’s Economy of the Eyes, 
12mo, 7s.—Sketches of the principal Picture Galleries 
in England, foolscap 8vo. 5s.—Panoramacopia, or Pic- 
ture of Endless Transposition, 15s.—T: tions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. x. part 1, 25:.—Su 
pl t to the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. vi..part 2, 
25s.— Bostock’s Elementary System of Physiology, vol.i. 
8vo. 15s.—Memoirs of the Rev. J. Hinton, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
—Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, 2 vols. post 8vo. lds. 
—Beveridge on the 39 Articles, 8vo. 12s.—Sumner on 
the Ministerial Character of Christ, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Sketches of Sermons, vol. vii. 12mo. 4s.—Family Prayers 
for every Day in the Week, 8vo.5s—The Schoolboy’s 
Mangal, |18mo. 2s.—Heathcote’s Treatise on. Stay-sails, 
Bvo. 98. . 

















TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

We thank our valued friend, and shall be most happy 
to insert the papers on the state of Literature and Fine 
Arts of the Northern Provinces. 

Cannot give the information requested concerning the 


Letter of Scipio. it rted to be from Rome, and 
ma ti amedine Pd 





ar in that in Hi IV. t week 
> vent Garden” der en ory deen 





Virgin Tron.—In the district of 


believe Clio will find a letter, so addressed, at our | "2" 
office. Qu. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
il. 






4 Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. - 22 | from 48 to 62 | 29-79 to 20:56 
Friday ... 93 | .... 44—51 | 2955 — 29-18 
Saturday + 24 44— 58 | 29°86 — 30-02 
Sunday.. 25 37 — 62 30°07 — 2998 
Monday, . 26 | .... 47— 62 | 29°69 — 2947 
Tuesday ...... 27 esos 4L— 60 | 29°69 — 29°84 
Wednesday .... 28 sees SL — 5B 29°85 — 29°78 





Wind SW. and NE.; prevailing SW. and S. Gene- 
rally fair weather; mild showers at times. On the 24th 
and 25th saw two swallows, these being thefirst, which 


is considered late. 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. . 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.—The 
’ Second General ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Royal 
Society of Literature will take place on Thursday, May 6th, at 
the Council-Room of the Society, 61, Lincola’s Inu Fields. 


The Chair to be taken at Twelve o’clock. 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 








THE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is now Open, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East.——Admittance 1s.—Catalogue 6d. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 
BATILES of LIGNY, LES QUATRE BRAS, 
and WATERLOO, Great Room, Spring Gardens.—The 
Proprietor of the Peristrephic Panorama of Twelve Views of 
those Battles, most respectfully solicits the attention of 


Families who were P of during the Easter 
Week, in d the 


1 ’ ol ie i ° eA 
unparalleled number of Visitors.—A full Military Band a " 








rer 





auies each View as it app san y i- 
Cicious from 12 till 4; Evening, brilliantly illuminated with Gas, 
at Seven and Balt past Eight o’clock.—Boxes 2s.—Children 1s.— 
—Gallery 1s.—Book 6d. 








ME. BULLOCR’S Exuisitions of ANCIENT 
and MODERN MEXICO, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, are 
now Open; the former comprising many original and rare 
specimens of antique Sculpture, Paintings, &c. and models of 
the enormous and monstrous Idols which were buried from the 
conquest by Cortes, until Fy He oy permission of the Govern- 
ment, at the request of Mr. Bullock, to be moulded by him for 
this Exhibition ; and the latter conta ning a superb andaccurate 
Panoramic View of the City and Valley of Mexico, an Indian 
Hat, and a Native of the place, a Garden, and a splendid collec- 
tion of objects ill ive of the raordi 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Mi ls, Fruits, Veg 
neral ‘Natural History of that interesting Kingdom. 
scriptive Catalogues may be had. 


Incorporated - 
LITERARY FUND SOCIETY, under the im- 
mediate Patronage of His Majesty.—The ANNIVERSARY 

FESTIVAL of this Society will be celeb d at F , 
Hall, on Wednesday the 12th of May; on which occasion 
Re Royal Highness the Duke of YORK will take the Chair. 

e company of such Noblemen and Gentlemen as may be fa- 
vourable to an Institution, which has for its object the relief of 
Men of Talent (Authors) in distress, is earnestly solicited, 





ru 
» and ge- 














‘ Stewards. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdown, 
The Right Honourable Lord Templetown, 
The Right Honourable Lord Newborough, 


The Soticitor-General 

W. A. Madoc _M.P. | William Heseltine, Esq. 
William Russell, Esq. M.P. W. Kitchener, M.D. 
Mr. Sheriff Whittaker, Richard Payne Knight, Esq. 
Sheriff Sir Peter Laurie, Charles Knight, Esq. 
Popenia Bond Cabbell, Esq. | Thomas Moore, Esq. 

. A. De la Chaumette, Esq. ‘osmo Orme, Esq. 
William Fraser, Esq. Thomas Snodgrass, Esq. 
Thomas Gent, Esq. John Walpole Willis, Esq. 


kets, 20s, each, to be had of the Stewards; also at the 
of the Fi Favern. 


BILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 

in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 

Glee, “* Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
Non Apollinis magis verum 








Atque hoc, yenpensame est.— Terence. 
** 1] canto ornamentale in gtandi Bravare, trilli etc. s’ha in 
altre arie da considerare come junta accidentale—E Sia sem- 
pre nostro il motto di Orazio ‘ simplex munditiis, ‘ semplicita 
elegante ’ (d litteralmente) ‘ in niti dezza semplice.’”— Vide 10th 
Golden Rule, translated the Savant Florentine Sig. Guide 
Sorelli, Professore di Letteratura Italidna, at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly.—— Preston, Dean-street, Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 


Price ti 6d. extra beards, D 
EFF IGIES POETIC; or, the Portraits of 
the British Poets: ill d by Notes Biographical, 

tical, and Poetical. 
ablished by James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 


Subscription Library, 27, Old Bond-street, London. | 
R. EBERS begs to announce, that Subscribers 
to his LIBRARY of the First Class, paying 101. tos. the 
Year; 6l.6s. the Half-year; or 3l. 19s. 6d. the eshen, are en- 
titled to 15 Volumes in Town, ana 30 in the Country, and derive 
the following superior accommodations: ist. They are supplied 
immediately with every New Publication they may ordaer--— 
ad. The Propri engages to purch for this Class any Works 
of general interest, that may not have been previously added to 
the Lib —gd. They have the right of cho from a most 
extensive boi ection of the established Works in the various 
branches of English, French, and Italian Literature—ath. T 
are admitted to the use of a costly Series of Publications, embel- 
lished with highly finished and ured Engravings, which illus- 
a 
i 











i i he Hi * C 
Seorts, Pastiones, Le. of the ancient aud modera World, together 
Maps and se Catalogae. 





aps as described in a separate 
Catal: Terms of the ad and 3d C of Subscription 
oon be ad ce cpplizanion) orforwardoa vu any aireation. 


Ti 
Chambers of the Society, 4, Liacoln’s-Inn Fields ; and at the Bar 


=—s 


. eee Ko si 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Ti ANNUA L CRI ICAL CATALOGUE: of 
“oe the Bupities, ¢ ayer ack ning & weg ee Notices of afer the opens 
the Reademy. CHA ALES Weetmacort, 1 Editor, a 
Paternoster-row ; Westley 
joining the Reaemy ‘Ouwhyn, Catherine-street; to 


st ate i. ARROWSMITH has lately com- 
leted a new and accurate MAP of this interesti ‘ountry, 
‘wo Sheets, hye Sy very great Additions lately made to 
vs ich the ancient as well as the modern 
Nemes © re. pointed get, and the Routes of the most peaatite 
Travellers 7 inverted. P ce 1, 1s.——Mr. A. has also recently pub- 
lished a large Four Sheet isp of Aftiess wi whereon the Courses 
of the Nile, Gambia, ane negal ; the K ned ‘doms of the Interior ; 
of the Ca Hope, and ¢! the Const Outline, are 
with all oy new features. 
To be had at Arrowsmith’s, 10, pw Oo 
In a few days will eecitle Veperteks pee ini we: ens. we wie col. Figures of 


THE, GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION ; com- 
prising a general Course of Green-house and Conservatory 
Management seregnest the Pedy a descriptive Selection of 
the most desirable Plants to form a ae wane or u, with familiar 
Instructions for their culture and ions the 
treatment for Pants in ructi ae ‘Bull sin Water 
Also, Plans for the C and Conserva- 
tories; and the Green-house KA on containing a Botanical 
Arrangement of all the Green house cheagps Se cultivation, with 
tha pee r fatag wp mates of to Bo- 
hich h they are re Ggured, ‘with other 
BrRowERT JOHN TH ORNTON, F.R.S. Author of 
» Grammar of Botany, British Family 
Loudon, "Printed for Harding, 
square ; and John Harding, St. 


Views on the Rhine, &c. Robert Jennings, 2, Phe AN of 
SERIES of SIXTY. VIEWS" ou the RHINE 
and MAINE, in Rey and HOLLAND. 

By Captain BATTY, of the Grenadier Guards, F. R.S. 
_A Part, containi: Five Plates, engraved in the most finished 
ve Vignette Wood-cuts, with Descriptions in 

English and French, will appear eve ‘wo Months, and the 

pe) be ae in Twelve Parts. The First Part will contain 

iews of 
Ehrenbreitst 
St. Rekeers’ "Ghent - 2 
Gate of Ghent, at Bruges - - 











the Colon’ 
delineat 





asses. 








mode Hey 
e Temple 
Herbal, &c. 

Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury- 
aines’s-street. 





» A few Co 


ies, 
6d. ; Imperi 


India P 5 pRore - L 
on India Paper al gto. 11. 11. . 
peel o f with the Etchings, phe my - 


Curious and RARE LITERATURE.— 

be, sold by AUCTION, by Mr. HONE, at his Roo 

bees Te hill, on Monday next (3d Ma: tle and Five followin, 
\f-past 120’clock wrest add of Choice a 

Val wable BO » Biemed! larly—i in foll jale’s St. Paul’s, 

ne impressions—--Dugdale’s Origines teens Portraits-— 








SS Magnet Rab. 
as § vols. sw custo’ ce Toe A vel i Aides 1516— 
rudotus A bs fares io, 1763—-Pe: » 1496—-Wither’s Em- 
blems, Portrait and ttes—-Smith’s "Vinune, pe ne’s 
Plans and Elevations, oe &e.——In 4to.: CEuvres de Voltaire, 
24 vols.—Knorr de C 8, 4 vols. —Ksop, Gi r, Ed. princeps-— 
be ag de oe > re . yson ed ; —— on Vellum-— 
-Daphnis et Chlee; L.P. Moreeco—— tris, 1608--— 
Polycronicon, B. L. aie 's Chrowicle, = iSipiront for Ma- 
sistrates, 1610—--Coryate’s Crudities, 1611—-Luther’s Sermons, 
1, &e. &c.——In Bvo,: Ancient and Modern Universal History, 
5 vols. uncut—-- agint, 8 vols.—--Biblia piteaice, 
Leusden, 2 vols—--ciceronis Opera, 10 vols.—--Basan Di me de 
Graveurs, 2 vols.—Ward’s Sermons, Cuts, 1617, ke. 
lection, contains osisteae « ig and d Latin Sepia, by the 
Alduses, Ly Barbou, &c. and a large variety 
of Hebrew Bibles =a Biota Criticism ; scarce Theology; rare 
Spanish, | and French Authors; numerous curious 
: scotia: © 3 some excellent Foreign Works on Surge 
and Medicines raeiiten Mee, , Biography, Occult Science, 
&e. and a general assemblage of sirable ancient and modern 
Literature, in sound and elegant bindings, and fine condition. 
May be viewed; and Catalogues ‘had, Price 1s. 








IN THE PRESS. 
In the press, 8vo. 
QRIGINAL LETTERS of ALGERNON SYD- 


NEY, to e Father the Earl of Leicester; written during 
the Years } 1661. Edited, with Notes and a short Bio- 
graphical Memoir, y ROBERT WILL BLENCOWE, M.A. 

Prin — ng for John Murray, Aibemarle-street. 
Saturday next: 
: NARRATIVE ofa PEDESTRIAN . JOURNEY 
through RUSSIA aud } saeany oy TARTARY, from the 
Territories of ane to the Frozen Sea and Kamschatka, per- 
formed during the Years 1 Tyee 
By Capt, J HN yey hey tiRANES of the Royal Navy. 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle street. 

wpe qb Peedily will be rie in 3 vols. Post 8vo. 

AS TRANSLATIO from the German of 
ro GOETHE'S celebrated Sided WILHELM MEISTER. 

The Schlegels, however, had exhibited a model of a poet 
such as no age or country ever saw. If they were in the right, 
he, sade ree > must honestly confess that he ed v3 Ry t 

omer, Wananeares Goethe. nd. Ge- | V 
Shildert Unis Meister is fall 0 of esate they > an Piivels 
discussions. ” ---lIt ms our attention from “* the interest we 

feel in ro Wigwon epinion of Goethe on every subject. - - - The 
+ character a is mysterious like a dream.’’—De Stael’s 
tin 


for 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. & W. B. Whittaker, London. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


[.IF® aia TIMES'S? SALVATOR ROSA, 
Published aid s0ld by Bo Grist Bistlagton-ctreet, 
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the "COMMONWEALTH of 


Hisrory of 
By WILLIAM GODW 


Sec meen anamn eace 


THE! IMPRACTICABILITY of a NORTH- 
PASSAGE for SHIPS, impartially considered. 
Bh by Sherwoots Jones, & Co. Feternoster. -TOW, 





IN. 
“The Firat Volumes contemningeene Chril W 
Pebtoned snd sold byt Coiba, fy B,New arlington-street 


BAxtTEr’si DIVINE | LIFE, "Paris ‘rice 1s.6d, 
To be completed in Six Parts, with fine Portrai 
, a dome 8 28, Leadenhall- -street; Clark, 60, Feresnachii-eod | 


A LETTER to the Rey. Mr. HALL, of Leices- 
ter, in Answer to his Attack upon West Indien Proprietors; 
with some Observations on the General Question as to the Aboli- 
tion of N . Slavery. By JAMES BA! 

Published by J. eee Strand ; &J.M. Richardson, Cornhill. 














Press.—\u 19mo. price 6s. boards, 

THE PERIODICAL PRESS of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN and IRELAND; or, an Inquiry into the State of the 

Public Journals, chiefly as regards their Moral and Political In- 

fluence.—London : Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. go a 

side, and 8 Pall-' Mall; oe: A. Constable & Co. Rai 


nburg’ 
MBS. LANFEAR'S LETTERS to YOUNG 
LADIES om SKETCHES from REAL LIFE; with a Fron- 
— a a Design by Uwi 
Ourika. By the "Duchess de Duras. 
* This is t alone, this, this is solitude.”’— Byron. 
Published a J. Robins & Cc Co. Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London. 


ma 1 vol, Post 8v0. p 8vo, 
AN CIENT 
SPAIN 


1, P rice 
[POETRY and ROMANCES of 
» selected and tesesiated, by JOHN BOWRING. 
Printed for Taylor & Hessey, 93, Fleet-street, and 13, Waterloo- 
PB i Pall-Mall. Of whom may be had, price 7s. 
Batavian Anthology, or Specimens of the Dutch 
Poets ; with ae rg onthe Poetical Literature and Langu 
of the Netherlands. John Bowring, Honorary Member ofthe 
Royal Institute of the eKetherlands and Harry 5, Van 
+4+ The Lendon Magazine is published monthly, price 2s. 6a. 
by tar & Hessey. 
leventh Edition of Lalla Rookh. —In 8vo. price 148. 
LALLA R¢ JORH 5 an Oriental Romance. By 
THOMAS MOORE, & Kn 
Illustrations of the beak, Sy rg eh by C Charles 
Heath, from Paintings by R. Westall, 
A few Copies of each may be had in 4to. 
Printed for heogmes, Harst, Rees, Orme. Se & Green, 
Of whom may be had, the 4th edition of 
Mr. Moore's Loves of the Angels. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
and ae oc of the — from Designs by Westall. 5s. 
vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. boards, 


5 pte’ VILLAGE ot of MARIEN ENDORPT; a Ro- 
mance. By Miss ANN MARIA PORTER. 
“ This novel will sustain the reputation which this lady’s in- 
teresting works have already acquired for her.””—Monthly M 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
ndon. Of whom mR ne dal had, by the same Author, 


Londo 
he ‘The Fast of St dalen. 3 vols. vided. 17. 1s. 
rik Knight of St. John. 3d edit,.3-vols. 17. 1s. 
luse of Norway. 4 vols. 1/. 48, 
. Hungarian Brothers. 4th edit. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
5. Don Sebastian. 3 vols. a new edit. 17. Is. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. Il. is 
published this day.— +++ The Subjects of thi Ns West ine 





ns.—In a few days, in 1 small vol. 








oN follow Spain—Pamphlets on Negro Slave 
—Memoirs of Tinaginary Con s Greek and 

Tah es—Landor’s Greece 

—Hibbert’s Philosophy of Aj pparitions~—Memeirs of Capt, Rock 

—Periodical Literature, Edinburgh. x raenenateg: |p and Doings 

Wadd’s Nuge Ch Life of Joanna of 

Sicily, Queen A f Na les—Memoires de Duplessis—Soane’s Out- 

= omanees everies of a Recluse—Translations from the 
y Lord Francis Leveson Gower—Trauslation of Vol- 

mas. 








Germ 
taire’s sPiitosophical Dictionary—Old English 
London aE Syesecks » & Joy, Paternoster-row. 
0. 


has been reprinted. 





Travels in “nN blished, in 4 vols. 8vo. al. 

RAVE (Sin in The ORTHERN STA TES of 

peeesiest those of New England and New 
York, Tay IMOTHY DWIGHT, 8.T.D. LL.D. late President of 
Yale College, yd bok of a System ‘of Theology, &e. 

“This writer was known in paenee about 30 years ago, by an 
heroic poem upon the Conquest of Canaan, and a descriptive 
one, entitled ** Greenfield Hill,” both republished in this coan- 
try. More recently his “* System } of Theo! cology ” has been reprinted 
here, and with considerable success. But the work before us, 
though the humblest in its pretences, is the most important of his 
writings, and will derive poms value from time, wean, 
may become of his poetry and of his sermons.”— Quart 

London: Printed for ey & Son; James a and 


H.S. Baynes & Co. E 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 








Th NEW 
olden gee? Manactr sarge 2 + iJ 1, contains: I. On the 
"3 rth East Passage round the 
soe Continent, an ‘and % whe present ineffectual mode about 
to be adopted _by the Land Expeditions for tracing the American 
Polar Coast, &e. ae Captain Dundas Cochrane, K. N.—I1. Capt. 
Parry’s Second of Discovery—Ill. Alasco and the Play 
ad Ft “IV. ¥ Lecture upon Heads and Unwritten Books-- 

. Memoirs of Gotthe. By Himself—VI. British Galleries of 
hie . Mr. Matthews’s Theatrical Gallery, Part 9-- 
VIL. Poetical Scenes, No. 3. Pandemonium, a Sketch —Vil. tow 
don Lyrics; the Church whe ham-place—IX. Letters from 
he Beet, No.4. Grai The Baptism of the ae 





fice of tphigenia—X VII. Winter 
pa agg to his 
cations, with Critical | Re 
Literature, wtewcad and 
mestic 
Barli ogy 4 creek Bell & & ; Bradfute, 
ming, 


y be 
the Soauaeens of the ‘ofthe Work ia 


1. 8vo. price Bs. bi 
A.BE REPLY. to "Two Deistical "Works, entitled 
Salk “ Nor PAU 


.W TRIAL of the WITNESSES,” &&. and Gamaliel 
inted for R. F 


Is BUT JESUS. By IN DAV 
marets Th St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
By Taylor & sone 





H eH agente | and 13, Waterloo-place, 
vols 
[MAGINARY “CONVERSATIONS of LITE- 
’ MEN and STATESMEN. 
TER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
The Birds of Aristophanes. ‘Translated into 
pe go Bale Boe gl 5 men gg | ad Rey. H, Fy Cary, A.M. Author 
Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain; se- 
lected 7 translated by John Bowring. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
itt The London Magazine is published Monthiy, price 9s. 6d. 
by Taylor & risoeer. 


vO. re VWs. 6d. boards 
ON the NATURE and TREATMENT of the 
DISTORTIONS to which the SPINE and the BONES 
of the CHEST are subject; with an Inqui: 
the several Modes of Practice, which WAG 
Treatment of Distortions. By JOHN § 
turer on Anatomy.——Also, price tl. beg" 
Engravings, in Folio, illustrative “of the Work. 
Printed for a Hurst, R ce, Brown, & Green. 
Of w be had, by the ten Author, 
The Manual “of Anatomy; containin 
for showing the Structure of the 3 80 Ad to exhi 
pwry aa OY iews of Anatomy, and their ee 7: wap to Pathology 
ry. With 2 Plates, illustrative o' Arrangement 
ey Discoveries lately made by 


rvous System, founded on 





into the Merits of 
en followed in the 
W, Surgeon, and Lec- 

















Mr. Charl Conte Bell. 2 vols. 12me. 3d edit. 198. ores _—— 
1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, | 
URA;. or r, the Narra- 
tive of a Journey to the Tem 
out of a Mountain of Granite extendin sapere ofa bo 
and a quarter in, a dona at Elora, in the fast rat by 
ed-Nu i and Toka, retu ht A 
tabad and Kereigebed With general Ooeetverions ont! 
EELY, Ca 
in 3 Military rvice of > = the — gpore. 
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